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THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT 
OF RELIGION. 


In the great movement of the sixteenth century, England stands 
contrasted with other great European countries in this vital respect, 
that the instinct of national unity was throughout more powerful 
than the disintegrating tendencies of religious controversy. Hence 
there went abroad a notion highly injurious to the nation that it 
was ready to accept whatever religion the sovereign might think 
proper to give it. I recollect a slight but curious illustration of this 
fact as recently as near the beginning of the present auspicious 
reign. In the year 1838, travelling through Calabria, I fell into con- 
versation with an intelligent Italian of the middle class, interested 
in the religion of his country. He expressed to me his fervent 
desire that the Queen might become Roman Catholic; for in that 
case it would follow asa matter of course that the English nation 
would also return to the obedience of the Pope. It is plain that, 
both in England and in Scotland, purely secular interests played a 
very great and important part. In the reign of Mary, the Latin 
service was soon and easily re-established : but the reaction did not 
dare to lay a finger on the alienated estates of the dissolved monas- 
teries. There was a strong Roman, and a strong Puritan, sentiment 
of religion. But what afterwards came to be known as Anglicanism, 
the product of a composition of heterogeneous forces, had neither 
a visible nor, except perhaps in individual cases, a conscious exist~ 
ence. There was not, as there was in Scotland and in Ireland, a 
single dominant religious tendency, Protestant in the one, Roman 
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Catholic (much more decisively) in the other. And it was the com- 
paratively near balance of the various forces, which made it possible 
to have in England, not merely one, but three or four religious 
revolutions ; revolutions which, by the action of the same causes, 
were softened as well as multiplied. 

The consequence has been that the historic presentation of the 
subject ever since to general readers has been secular, and not reli- 
gious, or even ecclesiastical. It has been largely overlooked that 
what the sixteenth century lacked, the seventeenth supplied. The 
consciences of the country then came toa settlement of their accounts 
with one another. The Anglican idea of religion, very traceable in 
the mind and action of Elizabeth, of Parker, and of Cecil, had received 
scientific form through the works of Hooker. The Roman antagonist 
had been reduced, by the accommodations of the Prayer Book and 
the law, to civil impotence; and he only counted, in the grand 
struggle under Charles the First, as a minor auxiliary on the royal 
side. The Church, as its organisation was worked under Laud, had 
become a vast and definite force, but it was fatally compromised by 
its close alliance with despotism and with cruel severities, and in 
retribution for its sins it shared the ruin of arbitrary power. In 
consequence of this association and its result, for nearly twenty years 
the Puritan element was supreme, and the Anglican almost sup- 
pressed. But when the monarchical instinct of the nation brought 
about the restoration of Charles the Second, and the comparative 
strength of the religious parties came to be ascertained, what had 
been taken for a minority asserted itself in overwhelming force, and 
the ecclesiastical settlement of that epoch, whateyer may have been 
in other respects its merits or defects, expressed the prevailing senti- 
ment of probably at least nine-tenths of the community. 

Down to that time, the question which cast of belief and opinion 
should prevail, as between Anglican and Puritan, had been fought 
within the precinct of the National Church. It was now determined 
by the summary method of excluding the weaker party. In its nega- 
tive or prohibitory part, the settlement accomplished at the Restora- 
tion was either wholly new, or it formulated a tendency, that had 
become paramount, into a fact. But in its positive bases it was, as to 
all main interests and purposes, an acceptance and revival of the 
Elizabethan settlement. On this, therefore, in giving an account of 
herself, the Church of England must fall back. 

And such an account it is obvious she must, now and hence- 
forward, be prepared to give. It is no longer with her as it was in the 
eighteenth century—and God forbid it should ever be so again—when 
her clergy were the companions of the peers and the gentry, as magi- 
strates on the bench of justice, and as sportsmen in the hunting- 
field ; when she found no immediate occasion to look into her title- 
deeds, for she rested on possession and on quietude. In that less 
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tranquil but nobler form of existence, which she is now called to 
sustain, she has to extricate her own religious history from the civil 
broils, from the economical and literary devastations, from the great 
national to-and-fro of the sixteenth century ; and to show the world 
whether, along with an external, material, and legal framework that 
is unquestioned, she has derived herself as a religious society in his- 
torical continuity from the ancient Church of the country, or whether, 
as her opponents may charge, she is a construction of lath and plaster 
set up, in mean and futile imitation, by the side of the solid and 
majestic structure of the middle age. 

And here I must ask pardon for a momentary digression. In 
recurring to the year 1662, it is impossible wholly to avoid the 
deeply interesting question, What became of the partner ejected from 
the firm? The old English Puritanism has largely passed, on a 
widened scale, and with features mitigated but developed and en- 
larged, into the modern English Nonconformity. I do not mean 
that it has been by a direct or uniform, but by a real if mostly a 
moral succession. In 1662 it expressed, as I believe, the sense of 
a small numerical minority of the country, but with more than a pro- 
portionate share both of its distinguished theologians and of its 
religious life. The spiritual side of its position has been set forth, 
within not very many years, in a masterly tract by Dr. Allon. After 
the ejectment from the national establishment of religion, it travelled 
through a period of declension. But it has since developed, through- 
out the British Empire, in the United States, and in heathen lands, 
into a vast and diversified organisation of what may be roughly termed 
an Evangelical Protestantism, which, viewed at large, is inclusive of 
the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and elsewhere; which has 
received a large collateral accession from the movement of Wesley ; 
and which exceeds in aggregate numbers, and perhaps in the average 
of religious energies, the old Lutheran and Reformed communities 
on the Continent. It may be estimated moderately at one tenth of 
the entire numerical strength of Christendom; it depends almost 
entirely on the voluntary tributes of Christian affection ; and it has 
become a solid inexorable fact of religious history, which no rational 
inquirer, into either its present or its future, can venture to overlook. 
But my purpose at this moment is confined within a circle both 
narrower and far more sharply defined. 

The Christian Church, as it stood before the Reformation, was 
throughout its whole extent an organism governed by fixed laws ; and 
it possessed a machinery, in which from the very first a lay, and later 
on a civil or temporal, element found place, and which was applicable 
both to legislative and to administrative purposes. In the East, the 
different portions of this vast body were not united by any bond of 
such a nature as to involve the interference of a central power by 
the exercise of jurisdiction in the ordinary affairs of the local Church. 
B2 
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But in the West there had gradually grown up usages, which became 
a complex juridical system, and which assigned to the Roman See 
large, and not everywhere defined, prerogatives of interposition in the 
affairs of each national Church. In most of the countries of the Re- 
formation, the framework, through which this juridical system took 
effect, was destroyed in those ruling parts which formed the chief 
channel of connection with the former organisation. In England 
they were retained; and prima facie the effect of the legislative 
changes, begun under Henry the Eighth and consummated under 
Elizabeth, was to place the local or national Church, relatively to the 
rest of Christendom taken at large, in a position analogous to that 
occupied by the Churches of the East. 

Being, however, a society which claims in her present state con- 
tinuity with what she was in a former state, she is liable to a chal- 
lenge and to the denial of her claim on any one at least of the four 
following grounds :— 

1. By changes of doctrine, she altered the one perpetual Christian 
faith, and became heretical. 

2. By changes of rite, she failed to fulfil the sacramental com- 
munion of the Church, and her ordinances, or vital portions of them, 
became ineffectual or invalid. 

3. By changes of law, she destroyed the jurisdiction of the 
Roman See in England, which, as being divine, it was beyond her 
power lawfully to touch, and she thus became schismatical. 

4, In the three foregoing propositions, exception is taken only to 
the nature of the changes made, and not to the nature of the autho- 
rity which made them. But they were not made by the Church at 
all. They were made without or against her by the action of the 
Civil Power, which as such was incompetent to act in the matter, and 
the changes were therefore null. 

Of these four great counts of indictment, the three first are 
properly theological, and being beyond my reach are wholly excluded 
from the purview of the present paper. 

But the fourth is properly historical, and my object in these 
pages is, without prejudice to any other portion of the subject, to 
establish the negative of this proposition, and to show that, in the 
last and determining resort, the changes in question were not acts 
of the State forced upon the Church, but acts of the Church herself, 
which supply the key to her juridical position held ever since down 
to the present day. 

A cloud of vague misrepresentation has down to a recent period 
overlain the facts. The passions of Henry, the shiftings of Cranmer, 
the cruel executions of Fisher and More, the contrast of characters 
between the preceding and the succeeding queens, the general 
prevalence of violence and license, all these are topics which, care- 
lessly blended or confused, have resulted in an ill-defined and unsifted 
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assumption that it is vain to look for legality in the years which 
followed the fallof Wolsey. Nor hasany systematic effort been made 
to clear the ground even in works so important, because of having been 
largely drawn from the fountain-heads of information, as those of 
Burnet and Collier. It will probably be matter of surprise to most 
readers if they find, not only that a basis of legality, in its determining 
conditions, for the proceedings of the Reformation was laid during 
the tumultuous years of Henry the Eighth, but that it was laid before 
Cranmer and the reforming prelates had mounted into seats of 
power, and that it claims the authority of Warham, of Tunstal, of 
Gardiner, and (not to mention many others) even of Fisher. 


I. I will now proceed to the proof of these propositions. And 
I must begin by reminding the reader that, in order to appreciate 
with accuracy the position assigned to the Church of England under 
the laws of the Universal Church by the great Elizabethan settle- 
ment, it is necessary to exclude from the arena of the discussion a 
multitude of topics, which have heretofore greatly encumbered the 
ground to the exclusion or the prejudice of the matters really relevant. 

First we must disentangle. the facts which determine the 
canonical character of the settlement from the crowd of great trans- 
actions, essentially political although with ecclesiastical or moral 
bearings, which mark the three preceding reigns; such as the so- 
called divorce of Henry the Eighth, which was a legal sentence of 
nullity pronounced on his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, the 
suppression of the monasteries, the reintroduction of Papal jurisdic- 
tion by the secular power, the sanguinary persecutions, and much 
besides. These have no bearing on the question whether the 
position of the Church under the settlement of Elizabeth was 
eatholic or schismatical. 

Secondly, we must in like manner put aside all the excesses of 
executive power, such as the appointment of Cromwell to the office 
of ecclesiastical vicegerent, the proceedings relating to altars under 
Edward the Sixth, and the exercise by the Privy Council of acts of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which continued in the reign of Mary, 
and again under Elizabeth during the brief period that preceded the 
passing of the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 

Thirdly, we must discard from our consideration of the issue 
before us the private and personal opinions entertained either on 
religion generally, or even on the particular subject matter, by 
persons of more or less influence or authority. For example, the 
mitigatory explanations tendered by Henry the Eighth in 1531 to 
the clergy respecting the headship are only of importance in so 
far as they may have affected the conduct of prelates or others in 
the Convocation, and cannot govern the legal and constitutional 
meaning of the documents. The same remark will apply to the 
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observations of the clerical reformers! in answer to the suggestions 
of Cecil which appear to have deterred Elizabeth from prosecuting 
her attempt to re-establish the first Prayer Book of Edward the 
Sixth at the period of her accession. 

Fourthly, we must bear in mind that the legislation of Henry 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, swept away by Mary, was only 
restored in a modified form by Elizabeth, and we must carefully 
observe the modifications of that form. 

Lastly and principally we have to note that there was throughout 
a double course of legislative or other public action, and to ascertain 
what is due to the secular and what to the ecclesiastical power. The 
distinction between the respective offices of the State and the 
Church is powerfully stated in the famous Preamble to the Statute of 
Appeals. Acts of the governing body in the Church, done within its 
lawful competency under Henry the Eighth, and not validly cancelled 
under Mary, retained their ecclesiastical force, and were as legitimate 
a foundation for civil action under Elizabeth, as they had been when 
they were originally passed. 


II. In 1530-1, Henry the Eighth by legal chicane entangled the 
clergy in the penalties of Pramunire for having acknowledged the 
legatine jurisdiction of Wolsey. The commons were included within 
the scope of his extravagant propositions; but with them the matter 
was settled by a separate course of proceedings which are irrelevant 
to the present purpose. From the clergy he demanded (1) a great 
subsidy and (2) the unconditional and unlimited acknowledgment 
of his headship over the Church. Not, we have to observe, its enact- 
ment, but the acknowledgment of it as a thing already in lawful exist- 
ence. To thisthey could not be brought toconsent. But they finally 
agreed to it with a limitation expressed in the following words, which 
follow a recital of the services of Henry to the Church. ‘ Ecclesize et 
cleri Anglicani . . . singularem protectorem, unicum et supremum 
dominum, et, quantum per Christi legem licet, etiam supremum 
caput ipsius majestatem recognoscimus.’? 

The limiting words, it will be noticed, apply to the term of 
headship only ; and though they are important words they cannot be 
understood as anrulling the whole force of the phrase. They were 
actually taken, and justly taken, to accept the headship in some sub- 
stantial sense. 

But the sentence branches into three divisions; and its force, as 
bearing upon the great controversy of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, is by 
no means confined to the phrases which touch the headship. Accord- 
ing to the commencing words, the king is the singularis protector 
of the Church ; and they hardly affect the question at issue, as they 


’ Strype’s Annals, vol. i. Appendix. 
? Wilkins’s Concilia, iii, 742, Feb. 11, 1530-1. 
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seem manifestly to refer to action in the exterior forum. But the 
case is very different when we take the next limb of the sentence, 
which declares the sovereign to be the wnicus et supremus domi- 
nus of the Church. These words, which excited no scruple on the 
part either of the prelates or the clergy, appear to indicate with great 
precision the idea of the relation between the Church and the sove- 
reign, as it has been conceived in English law. They differ from the 
declaration of headship, inasmuch as they do not raise the same 
scruple in religious minds as to invasion of the prerogatives of Him 
whom the Scripture* proclaims to be the Church’s head; but they 
agree with it in being sufficient to cover and even to require the ex- 
clusion of the papal, as of all extraneous, jurisdiction. They were 
in conformity with the doctrines already announced by Tunstal, and 
subsequently sustained by Gardiner in his book De veré obedientid. 

In the convocation of the province of Canterbury, there was no 
opposition to the Concessio (so it was termed, I presume on account 
of the subsidy) as thus worded. When the president, Archbishop 
Warhan, stated’ that silence was taken for consent, he was answered, 
‘Then we all are silent.’° ‘ Unanimi igitur consensu,’ says the 
record, ‘ utraque domus articulo huiec subscripsit.’® In the province 
of York, Tunstal, who presided, registered’ a dissent, not from the 
words themselves, but from a sense in which he observes that they 
had been malignantly understood. In this protestation, he limits 
the headship to temporals, and denies that the king is head next 
to Christ in spirituals: he submits the whole of the protest to the 
judgment of the Church (mater ecclesia); he makes no protestation 
or reservation whatever on behalf of the Pope. It would appear that 
either he limited his objection to the affirmative interpretation of 
the qualifying words (which treated the headship as positively set up 
by the law of Christ), or else that his opinions underwent some sub- 
sequent modification. For, when the headship had been enacted by 
Parliament in 1534 without substantial qualification and the bishops 
were required to swear to it, he both complied himself, and promoted 
the compliance of others.® 

Warham, who appears to have been a principal agent in the 
accommodation based upon the qualifying words, at a later period 
(on Feb. 24, 1532) protested before witnesses against all statutes of 
the subsisting Parliament which were in derogation of the Pontiff or 
See of Rome, or which were prejudiciai to the ecclesiastical power, 
or to the metropolitan church of Canterbury. But he does not 
retract or condemn in any particular the Concessio of the clergy 
which has been cited above. It is strange that this protest, such as 
it was, should not have been made in Parliament. It is still more 








8 Eph. i. 22; Col. i. 18. 4 Blunt, Hist. Church of England, i. 208. 
5 Wilkins, iii. 725. ® Ibid. 
7 Lingard, iv. 215. Wilkins, iii. 745. * Wilkins, iii. 746. 
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remarkable that Fisher appears to have been an assenting party to 
the course of proceeding adopted in 1531. We are informed that he 
was one of the nine bishops actually present in the Convocation ; and 
further that, after the Act of Headship had been passed by Parliament 
in 1534, and the Oath of Succession was framed by the king so as to in- 
clude the headship, Fisher took it.2 It seems to be true that he had 
never admitted the so-called divorce; and on his trial he refused to 
swear to the headship in the terms demanded by Henry: but even 
as to him we have no evidence that he dissented from the terms of the 
Concessio of 1531. The whole body of the bishops with him took the 
oath. These are interesting matters of illustration. But of course 
the main argument depends on the corporate action of the Church. 

Upon the whole it appears that the Recognition of 1531 was a 
solemn instrument of the kind known as declaratory ; that it was 
no mere submission to violence, but the result of communications 
ending in a deliberate arrangement ; that it was followed in and 
after 1534 by the less formal but even wider acknowledgments of 
the episcopal body at large; and while some allowance must be 
made for royal pressure, that it was expressive of that aversion to 
the papal jurisdiction which had spread generally among the 
English clergy, and which was altogether distinct from the desire 
for doctrinal reformation. In further proof of the sentiments of 
the clergy with respect to papal jurisdiction, we may refer to their 
perfectly voluntary, if suggested, petition in Convocation during 
the year 1531, for the abolition of Annates, or episcopal first-fruits. 
The petition prays that, if the Pope should persist in demand- 
ing the payment, then and until he cease from such demand ‘ the 
obedience of the king and people be withdrawn from the See of Rome,’ 
as in like case the French king ‘ withdrew his obedience of him and his 
subjects’ from Pope Benedict XIII. Accordingly it was enacted by 
23 Henry VIII.c. 20, that in case the Pope should attempt to enforce 
such payment by excommunication, interdict, or otherwise, the pro- 
ceeding should be treated as null, and all divine services carried on 
in the usual course. 

By the 26 Henry VIII. c. 1, passed in November 1534, this recog- 
nition by ‘the clergy in their convocations’ is recited as a recognition 
of the headship without qualification; and although, according to 
the opening words of the statute, it exists already, nevertheless, ‘ for 
corroboration and confirmation and the increase of virtue,’ it is also 
enacted. And this act wasat once followed by 26 Henry VIII. c. 13, 
which made it high treason to deprive the king, queen, or heirs 
apparent ‘ of the dignity, title, or name of their royal estates.’ 


* Burnet’s "Hist. i. 206. Also see Sanders, De Schism. Anglic. pp. 106-7 (ed. 
1586); and Brewer, Letters and Papers of Henry the Highth, v. No. 112, p. 50. 

” For this important document see Wilkins, iii. 760, and Blunt’s Ecclesiastical 
History, i, 250-3. 
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The Act declaring the headship gave no power to impose an oath. 
But such a power had been given by the Act of Succession (1533) for 
the purposes of the Act ; and Henry, by an act of will, enlarged the 
oath so as to include the supremacy in the double form of the royal 
headship and the exclusion of the papal jurisdiction. The bishops 
were now required to swear to it. Lingard" says that, though with 
different motives, Sampson and Stokesley, Tunstal and Gardiner 
exerted themselves to promote this purpose; the prelates seem to 
have sworr without exception; and the Convocations had already 
arrived at the conclusion that the Pope ‘ had not any jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon him by God, in this realm of England, than any other 
foreign bishop.’ Such was the language of the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion in March 1534, That of York passed a declaration in some- 
what different words but apparently with the same meaning. ! 


III. It is common to represent the antipapal movement under 
Henry VIII. as having been due simply to the keen desire of the 
king for the divorce. If any other concurrent causes are taken into 
view, they are the cupidity of the aristocracy, the indifferent state 
of the monasteries, which had led Bishop Fox, in founding his 
college of Corpus Christi, to take into view the evident approach of 
their ruin, and the existence of a latent vein of Lollardism in the 
country. It is probably true that, but for the divorce, Henry would 
have continued in that mood of warm attachment to the papacy, which 
led him so highly to exalt its prerogatives in his controversy with 
Luther, as to draw down on him the warning expostulation of Sir 
Thomas More. Consequently it cannot be denied that, in the 
actual evolution of events, the King’s resolution to obtain the divorce 
was an essential factor, and it may have been with him the governing 
cause. But it is surely now plain that, among the instruments ready 
to his hand, there was a widespread aversion of the clergy, in its 
different ranks, to the working prerogatives of the Roman See, which 
may be referred in part to impatience of taxation, but which obtained 
even with some of its highest, purest, and ablest members, and 
which probably stands in historical coutinuity with much earlier 
manifestations of the national sentiment both in Church and State, 
such as the Statute of Provisors, and the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

The tyrannical threat of the Pramunire in 1530-1 might have 
had a sufficient motive in the prodigality of the king, which required 
to be fed by an extravagant subsidy. Itis not at first sight so plain 
why to the grant of the subsidy should have been tacked the acknow- 
ledgment of the headship. There was no ostensible plea for the 
introduction of the subject. There was not a single reforming 
bishop on the bench. The words of the Concessio give emphasis to 
the theological performances of the king, which had keen markedly 
" Hist. Engl. iv. 215. 12 Collier's Hist. iv. 266. 
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in an anti-reforming sense. There was not the smallest reference 
made to the approaching exercise in the superlative degree of the 
papal power by the denunciation of the divorce from Rome. Had 
there been even a savour of reference to this subject, the opposition of 
Fisher would probably have been roused, and he might have been sup- 
ported by aparty. Henry committed a gross error in his first demand 
for the acknowledgment, which was couched in terms so large as to 
threaten his plan with total failure. But he retreated from this false 
position, and, in accepting with crafty forethought a qualified recog- 
nition, he contrived, without rousing prematurely the enemies of the 
divorce, to strengthen his own hands for putting them down at the 
proper season by making what was to all intents and purposes an 
effectual provision for the determination of the cause within the realm. 
Accordingly we find that, as early as in February 1530-1, Chapuys 
writes to Charles V. that Anne and her father have principally 
caused the movement.'* 


IV. Such was the position of the question between the Church, with 
the State, on the one side, and the See of Rome on the other, when 
Mary came to the throne in 1553. In her early measures for the 
restoration of the Roman worship, she did not touch the supremacy." 
At a later period the Parliament proceeded to repeal the Acts which 
it had passed under Henry the Eighth against the See of Rome, and 
the Statutes of Appeal, Submission, and Headship. But it is most 
remarkable that, although the actual bishops and clergy had, through 
expulsions and burnings, become sufficiently conformable, there was 
no doctrinal and no legislative action of the Convocations. No 
attempt was made to disturb the proceedings of 1531 or 1534," while 
the list of books proscribed does not contain the works of Tunstal 
and Gardiner against the papal supremacy. It is possible that these 
prelates were not disposed to assent to the reversal of the former 
proceedings, and there may also have been a jealousy at Rome, 
adverse to the revival of anything resembling a national church 
government by the practical exercise of power. 

Postponing the general recital of the changes made on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, I will only here notice that the Queen found in full 
force, as ecclesiastical declarations and enactments, the synodical acts 
of the reign of her father. All that was wanting to give them legal 
effect was the action of Parliament in the removal of impediments. 
This was supplied by the very first statute of the reign, 1 Eliz. c. 1. 
By this statute the regal supremacy was restored. The ideas domi- 
nant in it are the renunciation of a ‘usurped foreign power ;’ © and 

8 Brewer's Letters and Papers, 112, 54. 4 Lingard, vol. v. p. 33. 

* As in the reign of Elizabeth, the Lower House outstripped the Upper, and 
petitioned the Bishops for many things, among them the restoration of the liberties 


of the Church as they were in 1 Henry the Eighth. This was in 1554. Wilkins, iv. 96. 
%® Sect. i. ii. xvi. xix, 
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the annexation of all such ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction as 
‘hath heretofore been or may lawfully be used’ te ‘the imperial 
crown of this realm.’ Or as it appears in the preamble or first 
section, it is the ‘ restoring and reuniting ’ to the crown the ‘ ancient 
jurisdictions’ ‘to the same of right belonging and appertaining ;’ and 
the title of the Act is ‘ An Act to restore to the crown the ancient juris- 
diction over the estate ecclesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all 
foreign powers repugnant to the same.’ The Act provides an oath 
to be administered among others to bishops ; and this oath declares the 
sovereign to be the only supreme governor ‘as well in all spiritual 
or ecclesiastical things or causes, as temporal,’ and utterly renounces 
all foreign jurisdiction. 

It might have been supposed that the episcopal body and the 
members of the Lower House of Convocation, having their personal 
composition as yet unaltered, would either not have been allowed to 
sit, or if so allowed would have bestirred themselves on behalf of the 
Marian legislation, or in some shape of the papal power. They met, 
however, under the authority of a ‘ brief’ from the Queen: a fact 
which of itself raises the presumption, that Elizabeth had by some 
means assured herself that their action would be kept within due 
bounds. But it is asserted by Lingard that they presented a 
petition to the House of Lords declaring among other things belief 
in the papal supremacy. On reference to the records we find that 
the allegation is radically erroneous. The facts were as follows.!” 
On the 25th of February 1559, the Prolocutor, on the part of the 
Lower House, did make known to the bishops certain articles which 
that House had framed ‘for the exoneration of its conscience and 
the declaration of its faith.’ One of these articles declares that 
the supreme power of governing the Church belonged to the suc- 
cessors of Peter, without however attacking in terms the supremacy 
of the Crown. Another claims for the clergy the right to discuss 
and define in matters of faith and discipline. The articles were 
incorporated in an address to the bishops; and, according to the 
narrative portion of the official record, they asked for some kind of 
co-operation in the original words, ut ipsi episcopi sibi sint duces in 
hac re. But the document itself is more explicit; and only asks 
that, as they have not of themselves access to the Peers, the prelates 
would make known the articles for them. Ona later day they in- 
quired whether this had been done (an articuli sui propositi pre- 
sentati essent superioribus ordinibus). Bonner, the acting president, 
replied that he had placed them before the Keeper of the Great 
Seal, as Speaker of the House of Lords; who appeared to receive 
them kindly (gratanter) but made no reply whatever (nullum omnino 
responsum dedit). The prolocutor and clergy renewed their request, 
but the Convocation passed on to the business of subsidy; and 
1” Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. 179. 
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nothing further happened but that the concurrence of the Universi- 
ties with the five articles was made known on a subsequent day. 
Thus it is plain that, while the lower clergy framed a document which 
if a little ambiguous was clearly hostile, the bishops took no part. 
It is not, I think, too much to say that they carefully and steadily 
avoided taking apart. There were, indeed, but four of them present. 
In the Convocation of York no-steps whatever bearing on religion were 
taken. There never was in either Province so much as a question of 
a synodical act to reverse, or even modify, the formal and valid pro- 
ceedings taken in the time of Henry. 


V. Before any steps were commenced by the Queen, eleven out of 
the twenty-seven bishops of the two provinces were dead. To the 
other sixteen the oath was legally tendered, which asserted, on behalf 
of the Crown, less than was contained in the unrepealed and therefore 
still effective declarations of the Anglican Convocations. One only, 
Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff (an indifferent subject), took it. The 
other fifteen were deprived. It is difficult to conceive a more regular 
proceeding: they were put out of their sees for refusing to conform 
themselves to a law of the utmost practical importance, and one 
which had the sanction alike of the Anglican Church and of the State. 

Out of these fifteen, five * died before steps were taken for the 
appointment of their successors. Of the remaining ten, Palmer” 
has shown that either eight or nine were liable canonically to expul- 
sion as intruders under the auspices of Mary. If, he says, there was 
irregularity in one or two remaining cases, this cannot impugn the 
proceedings generally. It appears, however, that, if the foregoing 
statement be correct, although the circumstances were exceptional 
there was no juridical irregularity whatever. The sees were legiti- 
mately cleared before the new appointments were made. The avoid- 
ance was effected in a majority of instances by death, in the remainder 
by expulsion for legal cause, with all the authority which the action of 
the national Church could give for such a purpose. The episcopal 
succession through Parker is therefore unassailable up to this point, 
that it did not displace any legitimate poersessors, or claimants, of 
any of the sees. 

This is of course upon the assumption that, in recognising the 
supreme governorship of the Crown, and in denying the foreign juris- 
diction of the Pope, the Church of England acted within her rights as 
a distinct national Church. It is not for me to enter upon the ques- 
tions, properly theological, whether the Pope had a jurisdiction which 
neither the nation nor the Church had power to touch; or whether 
the consecration of Parker is assailable on this or on any other ground. 


18 Lingard, v. 630, note G. 
On the Church, i. 372; and J. W. Lea on Spiritual Jurisdiction at the Epochs of 
the Reformation and Revolution (London: Wells Gardner). 
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I think, however, that it is difficult or impossible to deny that 
the Anglican Bishops and Clergy under Henry the Eighth, and before 
the accession of Cranmer, the divorce, and the re-marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, believed themselves entitled to deal with what Palmer 
has well called the ordinary jurisdiction of the Pope. It may be 
that, under Mary, the conservative party in the Church had nar- 
rowed its ground, renounced ina measure the older English tradition, 
and made a rally round the papal standard. It remains, however, a 
curious question why they did not, before Elizabeth had re-purged 
the Convocations by means of the oath of supremacy, avail themselves 
of their legal standing by some attempt at synodical action in the 
Roman sense: and it is a question of still greater interest for what 
reasons no such action was taken during the Marian period, when the 
episcopate and priesthood had been effectually purged, and the nation 
had been acquiescent in the restoration of the Roman form of worship. 

Such is the subject which I have endeavoured to present under 
an aspect free from colour, and with the dryness which properly 
belongs to an argument upon law. I ought perhaps to make two 
brief additions. First, that my account of the proceedings in the 
first Elizabethan Convocation, although brief, contains all that is 
material. Secondly, that I have carefully perused an able article in 
the Dublin Review for May 1840, which is believed to have been 
written by Dr. Lingard, and bears the title ‘ Did the Anglican Church 
reform herself?’ It covers the ground of the argument made in 
these pages; but supplies no reason, I believe, for altering anything 
that I have written. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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OUR MISSIONARIES. 


Saint Pau, when he made answer before princes and governors, was 
wont to divide his defence between eloquent vindication and well- 
weighed argument. The great missionary Apologia of last month 
wisely followed the same lines. A series of crowded public meetings 
awakened enthusiasm and powerfully urged the religious claims of 
missionary enterprise. A separate series of Open Conferences quietly 
and accurately examined into the practical problems of missionary 
work. It is full time that to some of the questions thus raised an 
honest answer should be given. During a century Protestant 
missionaries have been continuously at labour, and year by year they 
make an ever-increasing demand upon the zeal and the resources of 
Christendom. Thoughtful men in England and America ask, in all 
seriousness, what is the practical result of so vast an expenditure of 
effort ? And while the world thus seeks for a sign, the Churches also 
desire light. What lesson does the hard-won experience of the 
century teach ; the experience bought by the lives and labours of 
thousands of devoted men and women in every quarter of the globe ? 
What conquests has that great missionary army made from the dark 
continents of ignorance and cruel rites? What influence has it 
exerted on the higher Eastern races who have a religion, a literature, 
a civilisation older than our own? How far do the missionary 
methods of the past accord with the actual needs of the present ? 
For the first time the Protestant Missionary Societies of the 
world have given an organised and authoritative reply to these 
questions. Their Centennial Conference, which assembled in London 
in June, devoted fifty meetings to a searching scrutiny into each 
department of missionary labour, and to the public statement of 
the results. Fourteen hundred delegates attended, from Europe, 
Great Britain, and America; each with his own special knowledge 
on one or other of the subjects dwelt with. Of the 2} millions 
sterling expended annually on Protestant Foreign Missions, over 
2 millions were officially represented at the Congress. But the 
delegates brought to their task not only the collective authority of 
Protestant Christendom, they also brought their personal experience, 
gained in every outlying region of the earth. Certain of our High 
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Church Societies, while expressing thei: sympathy, preferred not to 
send members. But with this exception, the International Conference 
seems to have fairly represented the sense of Protestant Christianity 
on the issues involved. 

The first result of its scrutiny is to bring out certain funda- 
mental differences in the problem of proselytism at the beginning 
and at the close of the period under its review. During the hundred 
years, the convictions of Christendom in regard to missionary work 
have undergone a profound change. When Carey, the father of 
Protestant missions in Bengal, propounded at the meeting of Baptist 
-ministers a century ago the duty of preaching the Gospel to ‘the 
heathen,’ the aged president is said to have sprung up in displeasure 
and shouted: ‘ Young man, sit down. When God pleases to convert 
the heathen He will do it without your aid or mine.’ A second 
Pentecost, he thought, must precede such a work. To another 
pious Nonconformist divine the proposal suggested the thought, ¢ If 
the Lord would make windows in heaven might this thing be.’ 
Ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, which has since laboured so 
nobly for the education of India, pronounced the idea to be ‘highly 
preposterous,’ ‘and extolled the simple virtues of the untutored 
savage. A Bishop of the Church of England, the Church whose 
missionaries now compass the earth, argued publicly and powerfully 
in opposition to such schemes. The British nation as represented 
in Parliament declared against them. Its servants in the East re- 
garded the missionaries as dangerous breakers of the law. But for 
the benevolence of a Hindu money-changer the first English 
missionary family in Bengal would at one time have been without 
a roof. But for the courage of a petty Danish governor, the next 
missionary party would have been seized by our authorities in 
Caleutta and shipped back to Europe. A hundred years ago the 
sense of the Churches, the policy of Parliament, the instinct of self- 
preservation among the Englishmen who were doing England’s work 
in distant lands, were all arrayed against the missionary idea. 

The missionaries had to encounter not less hostile, and certainly 
better founded, prejudices among the non-Christian peoples to whom 
they went. For until a century ago the white man had brought no 
blessing to the darker nations of the earth. During three hundred 
years he had been the despoiler, the enslaver, the exterminator of 
the simpler races. The bright and brief episode in Pennsylvania 
stands out against a grim background of oppression and wrong. In 
America, ancient kingdoms and civilisations had been trodden out 
beneath the hoofs of the Spanish horse. In Africa, the white man 
had organised a great export trade in human flesh. In South 
Asia, cities had been sacked, districts devastated, by the Portuguese. 
Throughout the Eastern Ocean, the best of the nations of Europe 
appeared as rapacious traders, the worst of them as pirates and 
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buccaneers. In India, which was destined to be the chief field of 
missionary labour, the power had passed to the English without the 
sense of responsibility for using their power aright. During a whole 
generation the natives had learned to regard us as a people whose 
arms it was impossible to resist, and to whose mercy it was useless 
to appeal. Even the retired slavetrader of Bristol looked askance 
at the retired nabob from Bengal. 

But just before the beginning of the century of missionary labour 
commemorated last month, Englishmen at home had grown alive to 
the wrongs which were being done intheir name. And with this 
awakening of the political conscience of England, the religious con- 
science of England also awoke. At that time and ever since, the 
missionary impulse has been intimately associated with the national 
resolve to act rightly by the peoples who have come under our sway. 
During a hundred years, the missionaries have marched in the van 
of the noblest movements of England. In the abolition of slavery, 
in the education of India, in the exposure of the liquor traffic which 
is bringing ruin to the African races, in the protection of the 
aboriginal tribes for whose welfare England has made herself re- 
sponsible in many parts of the world, the missionary voice has 
uniformly expressed the moral sense of the nation. It is because I 
recognise in missionary work an expiation of national wrong-doing in 
the past, and an aid to national right-doing in the future, because 
I honestly believe that the missionary instinct forms the necessary 
spiritual complement of the aggressive genius of our English race, 
that I, a plain secular person, venture in this Review to address 
persons like myself. 

Whatever may be the statistical results of missionary labour, 
missionaries hold a very different position, in the opinion alike of 
Christendom and of the non-Christian peoples, from that which they 
held a hundred years ago. Many competent critics, clerical and lay, 
still decline to unreservedly accept their statements. But the character 
of the criticism to which those statements are subjected has changed. 
Sydney Smith’s sneers at ‘the religious hoy riding at anchor in the 
Hugli river ’ would now be regarded not only as in bad taste, but also 
as irrelevant. The majority of Englishmen are fairly satisfied that the 
work is in the right direction, and only doubtful as to the practical 
results. The ancient seats of orthodoxy which were the strongholds 
of contemptuous indifference to the missionary idea now send 
missions of their own. The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
has its stations from among the rescued slaves of Zanzibar, inland 
to the very source of the slave-trade, and is training up a native 
ministry in its own theological college. The Oxford Brotherhood in 
Calcutta discloses the strange spectacle of men of birth and scholar- 
ship living in common a life of apostolic simplicity and self-sacrifice. 
The Cambridge brethren at Delhi present a not less attractive” 
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picture of culture and piety. Medical missionaries represent the 
hard-headed University intellect of the North. The missionary 
idea, once popularly associated with the Chadbands and Little 
Bethels, has taken root in our public schools. Eton has its vigorous 
and most practical mission to the East of London; Harrow, Win- 
chester, Charterhouse, Clifton, Marlborough, Haileybury, Wellington, 
and many other of our great seminaries of manliness and learning, 
each supports its own special work. The Year Book of the Church of 
England gives the details of twenty-six Public School and College 
Missions, including several foreign ones, besides the three Oxford and 
Cambridge Missions mentioned above. The nation at large recog- 
nises with increasing liberality, if not with assured confidence, the 
claims of missionary effort. Carey’s collection of 13/. 2s. 6d. with 
which ‘to convert the heathen’ a century ago, has grown into an 
annual income of 2} millions sterling from Protestant Christendom. 
The two half-starved preachers making indigo for a livelihood in 
1795 have multiplied into an admirably equipped and strongly 
organised force of 6,000 missionaries, aided by a trained native army 
of 30,000 auxiliaries engaged in active work. Three million con- 
verts, or children of converts, have been added to Protestant Chris- 
tianity within the hundred years. 

Let us clearly understand what this last statement implies. 
Protestant apologists are accustomed to add up the number of the 
Protestant nations and confessions in the world, and to display the 
total as the strength of the Protestant Church. But we are assured 
by more careful statists that the actual number even of professing 
Protestants—that is to say, of real or nominal communicants—does 
not exceed 30,000,000. If this estimate be correct, the 3,000,000 
converts from non-Christian religions assume a new significance. 
For it discloses not only that Protestant Christianity has received an 
enormous numerical increase of 3,000,000 converts, but also that 
this increase bears an important ratio to the actual Protestant 
Church. So far as can be inferred from the available data, the 
statistical probability is that the darker races will within the next 
century constitute a very large proportion of the professing Protes- 
tants in the world. For the increase has of late years gone on with 
cumulative velocity. The missionaries claim, indeed, that their 
hundred years of labour have produced numerical results not inferior 
to the first century of Christianity. A comparison of this kind lies 
beyond the range of ascertained statistics. It receives countenance, 
however, from several more cautious inductions. The late Governor 
of the Punjab, a scholar and a careful thinker, comes to the conclu- 
sion that at no other period since the apostolic age has conversion 
gone on so quickly. In another great province of India, in which we 
can absolutely verify the rate of progress, the native Christians are 
increasing six times more rapidly than the general population. 

VoL. XXIV.—No. 137. C 
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To a man like myself who, during a quarter of a century, has 
watched the missionaries actually at their work, the statistics of con- 
versions seem to form but a small part of the evidence. The advance 
which the missionaries have made in the good opinion of great non- 
Christian populations well qualified to judge, such as those of India 
and China, is even more significant than their advance in the good 
opinion of sensible people at home. I shall speak only of facts within 
my own knowledge. But I know of no class of Englishmen who 
have done so much to render the name of England, apart from the 
power of England, respected in India as the missionaries. I know 
of no class of Englishmen who have done so much to make the 
better side of the English character understood. I know of no class 
who have done so much to awaken the Indian intellect, and at the 
same time to lessen the dangers of the transition from the old state 
of things to the new. The missionaries have had their reward. No 
class of Englishmen receive so much unbought kindness from the 
Indian people while they live; no individual Englishmen are so 
honestly regretted when they die. What aged Viceroy ever received 
the posthumous honours of affection accorded to the Presbyterian 
Duff by the whole Native Press? What youthful administrator 
has in our days been mourned for by the educated non-Christian 
community as the young Oxford ascetic was mourned in Calcutta 
last summer? It matters not to what sect a missionary belongs. 
An orthodox Hindu newspaper, which had been filling its columns 
with a vigorous polemic entitled ‘ Christianity Destroyed,’ no sooner 
heard of the death of Mr. Sherring than it published a eulogium on 
that missionary scholar. It dwelt on ‘his learning, affability, 
solidity, piety, benevolence, and business capacity.’ The editor, 
while a stout defender of his hereditary faith, regretted that ‘so 
little of Mr. Sherring’s teaching had fallen to his lot.’ This was 
written of a man who had spent his life in controversy with the un- 
compromising Brahmanism of Benares. But the missionary has won 
for himself the same respect in the South as in the North. If I were 
asked to name the two men who, during my service in India, have 
exercised the greatest influence on native development and native 
opinion in Madras, I should name, not a governor, nor any depart- 
mental head, but a missionary Bishop of the Church of England, and 
a missionary educator of the Scottish Free Kirk. 

It is considerations of this class that lead many Indian adminis- 
trators to bear public testimony in favour of missionary work. The 
careless onlooker may have no particular convictions on the subject, 
and flippant persons may ridicule religious effort in India as else- 
where. But I think that few Indian administrators have passed 
through high office, and had to deal with the ultimate problems 
of British government in that country, without feeling the value 
of the work done by the missionaries. Such men gradually realise, 
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as I have realised, that the missionaries do really represent the 
spiritual side of the new civilisation and of the new life which we 
are introducing into India. This view is not the product of a 
Clapham clique, or of any narrow Evangelical tradition. It is pos- 
sible that down to a certain period, zeal rather than judgment 
may have influenced some of the witnesses, although the shrewd 
and hard sense of Lord Lawrence would certainly have laid bare 
imposture or exaggeration of whatever sort. But for twenty years 
the old Clapham Evangelicalism has been a discredited, and latterly 
almost a defunct, tradition in India, so far as the great body of 
the officials are concerned. The opinion of a Viceroy like Lord North- 
brook, or of a clear-headed administrator like Robert Cust, on the 
actual value of Indian missionary work is beyond suspicion. Such men 
range themselves unhesitatingly, as at the late International Confer- 
ence, on the side of the missionaries. But if you closely watch them, 
you will find that whenever the spirit of bigotry is in the air they keep 
out of the way. They never make themselves a party to exaggera- 
tion; and if their authority is cited to support views of which they dis- 
approve, they do not fear to protest. One ofthese gentlemen, at the 
risk of severing the ties of a lifetime, lately stood forth to unhesita- 
tingly expose what he believed to be the over-statements of the 
party to which he belonged. I have mentioned two names, because 
these names are public property in regard to missionary work. But 
they only form prominent names among a large body of Indian 
administrators who are deliberately convinced that the missionaries 
are doing for England the very best work which any private English- 
men can do in India. Mr. Cust took as the motto of his memorable 
missionary lecture to the youth of Oxford, Tu regere imperio 
populos, Romane, memento. 

This national aspect of missionary work has been rather lost sight 
of amid the outburst of evangelical enthusiasm during the present 
century. But it is not anew view. Each of the great European 
nations who went forth to conquer the world in turn recognised the 
importance of disclosing the spiritual as well as the material side of 
its character to the subjected races. Religious instruction not less 
than military aggrandisement formed the basis of the Portuguese 
policy in India. Saint Francis Xavier wrote solemnly to King John 
in 1548 urging that the obligation of spreading Christianity ‘ rests 
upon the Viceroy,’ and begging his Majesty to bind himself by oath 
to punish governors who neglected this duty with ‘close imprison- 
ment for many years.’ In the next century, when the Dutch ex- 
pelled the Portuguese from Ceylon, they established the reformed 
religion in that island, and required the conformity of the natives as 
a condition of civil employment. In 1649 the English Parliament 
passed an Act creating a ‘ Corporation for the Promoting and Pro- 
pagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England’ among the 
c2 
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Indian tribes. The Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Brotherhood, 
which has since won the admiration of Christendom, commenced 
its missionary labours in 1732 among the slaves of the Danish 
West Indies, and well earned the official support which the Govern- 
ment of Denmark long gave to evangelistic enterprise. George the 
First of England addressed a royal letter to the missionaries at 
Tranquebar. 

The ascendency of the East India Company gradually arrayed 
the policy of Great Britain against attempts at proselytism, until 
at length Carey, at the end of the last century, founded missionary 
work definitely on its proper basis of private Christian effort. No 
sensible man would now propose that the State should interfere ; 
in India any such interference would be a political crime. But this 
should not make Englishmen blind to the fact that missionaries, 
especially in India, are doing a really national work; a work not 
necessarily of conversion, but of conciliation and concord. In spite 
of occasional disagreements, the missionaries are recognised by the 
natives as a spiritual link between the governing race and the 
governed. I believe that the three quarters of a million subscribed 
for missionary work in India strengthens England’s position in that 
country in a greater measure than if the entire sum were handed over 
to the Government to be expended on education, or on the army, or 
on any administrative improvement whatsoever. 

An important change has come over the methods of missionary 
work, It is not very long ago since the popular conception of the mis- 
sionary, derived from many a frontispiece and vignette, was an excited 
preacher under a palm-tree. A half ring of blacks of a low physical 
type listened in attitudes of admiration. This may at one time 
have represented the facts ; it may still represent the facts in parts of 
the world of which I have no knowledge. But in the great fields 
of missionary labour, in China, India, and throughout the Muham- 
madan countries—that is to say, in regard to the religions whose 
followers outnumber by eightfold the whole Protestant population 
of the world—it is a mere travesty of the truth. A merely zealous 
preacher would there find himself surrounded by no gaping circle 
of admirers, but by amused and caustic critics. As a matter of 
statistics, the old-fashioned form of ‘simple preaching’ failed io 
produce adequate results wherever it came in contact with educated 
races. Nearly three-quarters of the century commemorated by the 
International Conference had passed away, leaving only 14,000 
Protestant native communicants in India. During the last thirty 
years more scientific methods gradually developed, and the number 
of native communicants increased close on tenfold to 138,000. Simple 
preaching often hit hard, and many a random shot told. But the 
leaders of the church militant now perceive that the Christian cam- 
paign must be fought with weapons of precision. During the last 
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twenty-five years the study of the Science of Religion, or, speaking 
more accurately, of the histories of religions, has profoundly modi- 
fied missionary methods. 

That study has led the world, and is compelling the Church, to 
acknowledge the good in other faiths. It has disclosed the services 
which all the greater religions have performed for mankind, the 
binding power which they supplied to the feeble social organisations 
of ancient days, the support which they gave to the nascent moral 
sense, the function which they have discharged in developing the 
ideas of national obligation and of domestic duty. It was these re- 
ligions that removed the most important relationships of life, alike in 
the family and in the State, from the caprice of individual option, and 
gave security to human intercourse by sanctions which the individual 
man did not dare to challenge. For a moment it seemed that 
this recognition of the noble aspects of other faiths might enervate 
the energies of our own. One still remembers when Buddhism 
almost promised to become a fashion at Oxford, and only last autumn 
a Canon of York eloquently declared the merits of Muhamma- 
danism in the Times. But all great religions, and especially the 
Christian religion, have proved that zeal is not incompatible with 
knowledge. Indeed, without the capacity for solving this permanent 
problem, no creed could continue great. The Science of Religion has 
now stated its main conclusions; but Christian missionary effort has 
enormously increased in volume, and has distinctly improved in 
character, quality, and results. It is by no accident that the editor 
of the Sacred Books of the East is also the author of the Universal 
Missionary Alphabet. Between the missionary conceptions of the 
beginning of the century and of the present day there is all the 
difference between St. Peter at Joppa and St. Paul on Mars’ Hill. 
In the non-Christian religions the early Protestant missionaries 
beheld only unclean things, four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. The modern 
missionary to the Hindus takes the tone in which the great prosely- 
tising apostle addressed the Brahmans of Europe at Athens; he 
quotes their literature, and starting from their devotions at their 
own altars, he labours:to supplant an ignorant worship by an en- 
lightened faith. 

This is not the place, and I am not the person, to treat of the 
theological aspects of missionary work. But the Science of Religion, 
or more correctly the study of the development of religions, has 
armed the missionary with new weapons. In controversial combats, 
it enables him to wield the sharp blade of historical criticism with 
an effectiveness hitherto unknown. In dealing with individual in- 
quirers, it qualifies him to point out how the venerable structure of 
their ancestral belief was no supernatural edifice let down from 
heaven, but was distinctly and consciously put together at as- 
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certained periods by human hands. In popular appeals, it gives him 
the means of accurately and powerfully pressing home the claims 
of the religion which he advocates as against those which he would 
supersede, For the great religions of the world took their present 
form in ages when mankind was very unhappy. In the East the logic 
of extremes accepted, once and for all, the conclusion that existence 
is in itself a long suffering, and extinction the sole deliverance. 
Hinduism and Buddhism embodied their deep despondency in dif- 
ferent terms—Liberation, Absorption, or the Blowing-out of one’s 
Being as a woman blows outa lamp. But underlying all their euphe- 
misms is the one conviction that life is not, and cannot be, worth 
living. Christianity avoided the difficulty arising from the obvious 
miseries of mankind by another answer. From the first it declared 
that life might become worth living, if not here yet elsewhere ; and 
the later developments of Christianity have directed their energies 
to make life worth living here also. Apart from other aspects, 
Christianity as a help to humanity is a religion of effort and hope ; 
Hinduism and Buddhism are religions of resigned acceptance or of 
despair. They were true interpreters of Asiatic man’s despondency 
of the possibilities of existence, in the age in which they arose. They 
are growing to be fundamentally at variance with the new life which 
we are awakening in India. I believe that Hinduism is still suffi- 
ciently plastic to adapt itself to this new world; that it has in it 
enough of the wis medicatrix nature to cast disused doctrines, and 
to develop new ones. But the process must be slow and difficult. 
Christianity comes to the Indian races in an age of new activity and 
hopefulness, as a fully equipped religion of effort and of hope. And 
it comes to them in a spirit of conciliation which it did not disclose 
before. It thus presents its two most practical claims on human 
acceptance. For, although to a fortunate minority Christianity may 
be a religion of faith, yet I think that to most of us it is rather a 
religion of hope and of charity. 

I should not be candid if I left the impression that I expect, even 
with the present improved missionary methods, any large accession 
from orthodox Hinduisin or Islam to the Christian Church. It is 
rather from the low castes and the so-called aboriginal peoples that 
I believe direct conversions will chiefly come. At this moment 
there are fifty millions of human beings in India sitting abject on 
the outskirts of Hinduism, or beyond its pale, who within the next 
fifty years will incorporate themselves in one or other of the higher 
faiths. Speaking humanly, it rests with Christian men and women 
in England, and with Christian missionaries in India, whether a great 
proportion of these fifty millions shall accept Christianity or Hindu- 
ism or Islam. But, apart from direct conversion, the indirect influence 
of missionaries is a factor of increasing power in the religious future 
of India. The growth of new theistic sects among the Hindus, such as 
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the Brahmo Samaj, under the impulse of Christian teaching, has long 
been a familiar phenomenon. The Centennial Missionary Conference 
brought to light corresponding movements among the Muhammadans. 
The account given by an eye-witness, of exceptional opportunities 
for observation, and of most’ commendable caution in statement, 
regarding the growth of a critical historical school among the 
Muhammadans in Southern India was very significant. In Islam, 
as in Hinduism, there is an enlightened party who are shaking 
off the trammels of old superstitions, and are labouring to bring 
their hereditary faith into accord with the requirements of the 
times. The treatises which Indian Muhammadans have lately pub- 
lished to disprove the formerly accepted duty of Jihad, or war against 
the unbelievers, indicate a political aspect of the new school. It 
would be untrue to allege that the new school, either among the 
Hindus or the Muhammadans, ‘show a tendency ‘to accept the 
Christian faith. It would be hazardous to assert that they are a 
direct outcome of missionary teaching. But it is certain that the leader 
of the new Muhammadan school in the south, and the chief Hindu 
reformers in the north, are men who have been in close contact with 
missionaries, and who, both as to the methods employed and the 
results obtained, are powerful, even when unwilling, witnesses to 
missionary influence. 

To the more enthusiastic advocates of Christian proselytism such 
a statement may seem vague and perhaps discouraging. But any 
gain in precision could only be attained by a sacrifice of accuracy. 
In a country like India, where many new influences are at work, it 
is not safe to single out any one of them as the cause of complex 
religious and national movements. We only know that the State 
does not and cannot give spiritual teaching in its schools; and that, 
as respects the higher education of the people, the missionary colleges 
alone redeem Western instruction from its purely secular character. 
We also know that the modern Indian reformers, whether of Hindu- 
ism, or of Islam, or of social hardships like those inflicted by child 
marriage and the enforced celibacy of widows, are almost invariably 
men who have been educated in missionary schools or colleges, or 
who in adult life have deeply conversed with missionaries on the 
subjects in regard to which they stand forth to lead and enlighten 
theircountrymen. The indirect results of a great spiritual influence, 
like that of the missionaries, among a susceptible and profoundly 
religious Asiatic people, do not admit of being expressed in compact 
formule. At the same time I feel that both the supporters and the 
critics of missionary enterprise have a right to demand some state- 
ment of direct results. I shall therefore take the country with 
reference to which I have personal knowledge, the largest field of 
missionary labour in the world, and almost the only one in which we 
can test missionary statistics by a periodical census conducted by 
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official experts. I shall briefly state the facts of missionary progress 
in India from 1851 to 1881. These thirty years include the whole 
period for which verified statistics exist, down to the most recent census. 

In 1851, the Protestant missions in India and Burma had 222 
stations; in 1881, their stations had increased nearly three-fold to 
601. But the number of their churches or congregations had, during 
the same thirty years, multiplied from 267 to 4,180, or over fifteen- 
fold. There is not only a vast increase in the number of the stations, 
but also a still greater increase in the work done by each station 
within itself. In the same way, while the number of native Pro- 
testant Christians increased from 91,092 in 1851, to 492,882 in 
1881, or five-fold, the number of communicants increased from 
14,661 to 138,254, or nearly ten-fold. The progress is again, there- 
fore, not alone in numbers, but also in pastoral care and internal dis- 
cipline. During the same thirty years, the pupils in mission schools 
multiplied by three-fold, from 64,043 to 196,360. These enormous 
increments have been obtained by making a larger use of native 
agency. A native Protestant Church has, in truth, grown up in India, 
capable of supplying, in a large measure, its own staff. In 1851 there 
were only 21 ordained native ministers; by 1881 they had increased 
to 575, or twenty-sevenfold. The number of native lay preachers 
had risen during thirty years from 493 to the vast total of 2,856. 
In the opinion of the most cautious of the Anglo-Indian bishops, the 
time is close at hand or has already arrived, when this great body of 
Indian converts and of Indian clergy and lay preachers ought to be 
represented in the episcopate. It is hoped that the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, now assembling at Canterbury, will find itself able to come 
to some distinct declaration regarding the appointment of native 
bishops for the native Church of India. 

The foregoing figures are compiled from returns carefully collected 
from every missionary station in India and Burmah. The official 
census, notwithstanding its obscurities of classification and the dis- 
turbing effects of the famine of 1877, attests the rapid increase of 
the Christian population. So far as these disturbing influences allow 
of an inference for all British India, the normal rate of increase 
among the general population was about 8 per cent. from 1872 to 
1881, while the actual rate of the Christian population was over 30 
per cent. But, taking the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal as the 
greatest province outside the famine area of 1877, and for whose 
population, amounting to one-third of the whole of British India, 
really comparable statistics exist, the census results are clear. The 
general population increased in the nine years preceding 1881 at the 
rate of 10°89 per cent., the Muhammadans at the rate of 10°96 per 
cent., the Hindus at some undetermined rate below 13°64 per cent., 
the Christians of all races at the rate of 40°71 per cent., and the 
native Christians at the rate of 64:07 per cent. 
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As regards progress, therefore, the missionaries in India may 
well look back with thankfulness to the past and with hopefulness 
to the future. But some of my Hindu friends, when [I first pub- 
lished these figures, correctly pointed out that they have another 
aspect. For, although the rate of increase is great, the net result is 
small indeed compared with the population of India. They hold 
that half a million Protestant converts out of two hundred and fifty 
millions of people is no source of alarm to Hinduism or Islam, and 
should be a subject of very modest self-gratulation to Christianity. 
They regard with equanimity this result as a moderate and natural 
product of the capital expended, and of the energy, ability, and 
really friendly nature of the agency employed. They point to their 
own religious activity during the same period, and to the larger 
totals which have been added to the two great native faiths. They 
have little fear of Christian effort in the future, because they believe 
that that effort, although strongly supported by money and made 
honourable by the lives and characters of its men, does not proceed 
upon lines likely to lead to important results. The Muhammadan 
ideal of a missionary is a lean old man with a staff and a couple of 
ragged disciples. Among the Hindus, for the past twenty-four 
hundred years, every preacher ‘who would appeal to the popular heart 
must fulfil two conditions and conform to a certain type—he must 
cut himself off from the world by a solemn act, like the Great 
Renunciation of Buddha; and he must come forth from his solitary 
self-communings with a simple message to his fellow-men. Our mis- 
sionaries do not seem to Indian thinkers to possess either of the initial 
qualifications necessary for any great awakening of the people. 

Many years ago, when I lived in an Indian district, and looked out 
on the world with keen young eyes, I noted down certain personal 
observations which I may venture to reproduce here. The mission- 
aries enjoyed the popular esteem accorded in India to men of letters 
and teachers of youth. They were even more highly regarded as the 
guides who had opened up the paths of Western knowledge, and who 
were still the pioneers of education among the backward races. The 
mission printing presses might almost be said to have created Bengali 
as a language of literary prose ; and they had developed ruder 
tongues, like Santali or Assamese, into written vehicles of thought. 
But whatever might be the self-sacrifices of our missionaries, or the 
internal conflicts which they passed through, their lives did not appear 
in the light of a Great Renunciation. ‘To the natives,’ I wrote, 
‘the missionary seems to be a charitable Englishman who keeps an 
excellent cheap school, speaks the language well, preaches a European 
form of their old incarnations, and drives out his wife and little ones 
in a pony-carriage. This friendly neighbour, this affectionate hus- 
band, this good man, is of an estimable type, of a type which has 
done much to raise the English character in the eyes of the natives, 
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but it is not the traditional type to which the popular preacher in 
India must conform. The missionary has neither the personal 
sanctity nor the simple message of the visionary who comes forth 
from his fastings and temptation in the forest. Instead, he has a 
dogmatic theology which, when he discusses it with the Brahmans, 
seems to the populace to resolve itself into a wrangle as to the com- 
parative merits of the Hindu Triad and the European Trinity, and 
the comparative evidence for the incarnation of Krishna and the in- 
carnation of Christ. The uneducated native prefers, if he is to have 
a triad and an incarnation, to keep his own ones. The educated 
native thinks that triads and incarnations belong toa state of mental 
development which he has passed.’ 

Since these words were written, a new form of missionary effort has 
arisen in India. The great Evangelical societies to whom the rapid 
progress of the past thirty years has been chiefly due go on with 
their work more actively than ever. But side by side with them, 
small Christian brotherhoods are springing up—ascetic fraternities 
living in common, and realising the Indian ideal of the religious life, 
In Bombay, in Calcutta, in Delhi, certain houses of Christian celibate 
brethren are becoming recognised centres of influence among the 
Indian university youth. They consist of English gentlemen of the 
highest culture, who have deliberately made up their minds to give 
their lives without payment to the work. They are indifferent to 
hardships, fearless of disease, extraordinarily patient of labour, and 
in no hurry to produce results. The Cambridge mission at Delhi has 
got into its hands the chief share in the University teaching in the 
ancient Mughal capital. Six hundred students in its college and a 
well-filled hostel attest the confidence which it has gained with 
the upper and educated classes, notwithstanding its public training 
of a constant supply of Christian native youth as masters for the 
provincial schools. The Oxford brethren in Calcutta, while conduct- 
ing a purely Christian seminary, exert their special influence by 
discussions and personal interviews with the graduates and under- 
graduates of the University. Every afternoon a brother sits waiting 
to see any young man who cares to call, and to talk with him on any 
question which he chooses to start. If he wishes to be alone with 
the missionary, no one else is present: if two or three youths come 
together, the missionary is equally at their service. Some of these 
young men have told me of the patience, the humility, and the 
dexterous Socratic methods, with which their doubts and difficulties 
are treated. No one is pushed or hustled to desert his ancestral 
faith. But every one carries away material for deep reflection. 
Student clubs formed under the auspices of the Oxford brotherhood 
diffuse the effects produced by this private teaching. At their 
meetings and lectures the brethren meet the Calcutta undergraduates 
on the common ground of intellectual men interested in the subjects 
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of the day. Young Hindus at the University are anxious not only 
to listen to them, but to dwell together subject to strict moral regu- 
lations under their supervision, if the houses could be procured. 

The relations of the Oxford fraternity to the natives are of the 
courteous Pauline type; the unclean-beast theory regarding non- 
Christian religions is conspicuously and conscientiously absent. 
When I was asked to become president of a Hindu society formed 
in connection with them, I thought it discreet to first look through 
the reports and epistles of the mission. From first to last I did not 
come upon the word ‘heathen.’ One of the offshoots of this activity 
is a students’ club for the critical study of Jesus Christ. I am in- 
formed that its members are, with a few exceptions, non-Christian 
graduates or undergraduates of the university. What should we 
think if a society arose among the English university youth to 
seriously and accurately inquire into the teaching of Buddha? The 
truth is that the example of these Oxford men’s lives, their simple 
and unostentatious asceticism, their daily service to others without 
a thought of themselves, are creating a deep impression. Their 
deaths produce a deeper impression still. It would be unwise to 
overrate the narrow sphere within which they at present work. But 
it is difficult to over-estimate the value of their influence within that 
sphere. I myself do not expect that any Englishman, or any 
European, will in our days individually bring about a great Christian 
awakening in India. But I think it within reasonable probability 
that some native of India will spring up, whose life and preaching 
may lead to an accession on a great scale to the Christian Church. 
If such a man arises he will set in motion a mighty movement, whose 
consequences it is impossible to foresee. And I believe that, if ever 
he comes, he will be produced by influences and surroundings of 
which the Oxford brotherhood in Calcutta is at present the fore- 
runner and prototype. 

It is to be regretted that this new form of missionary effort was 
not represented at the Congress of last month. At the same time 
it is not difficult to appreciate the reasons which led the ascetic 
Christian brotherhoods, and several of the High-Church societies, to 
abstain from that public demonstration. One cannot help feeling 
that such gatherings sometimes fail to disclose the most genuine 
aspects of missionary work. In their eagerness to intensify enthu- 
siasm and to prove their case, they are liable to lapse into methods 
not calculated to carry conviction to minds which are simply desirous 
to get at the facts. The first Open Conference, for example, dealt 
with a controversy which had filled many columns of the Times, 
and which has since occupied the thoughts of serious men in 
many lands. Is it true, or is it not true, that the non-Christian 
races of the world are being rapidly absorbed into Islam, and that 
Muhammadanism, by its discountenance of strong drink, exercises 
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on the whole a higher moral influence than Christianity ? Here were 
distinct issues in regard to which dignitaries of the Church, ex- 
perienced travellers, and others well qualified to speak, had ranged 
themselves on opposite sides. They were issues which delegates 
from the missonary societies of Europe and America had come to 
debate. Many of these gentlemen brought the careful observation 
of a lifetime to the subject, and a little pile of cards had been handed 
up to the chairman by those who wished to take part in the discus- 
sion. Yet, with the full knowledge that the time allowed for the 
meeting was strictly limited by the hands of the clock, certain 
zealous persons, in the body of the hall, insisted on interrupting the 
proceedings by a resolution demanding an interval for prayer. It is 
clearly right that such a meeting should commence and should close 
with an act of devotion. But it is most damaging to the missionary 
cause that a series of careful statements of evidence should be broken 
in upon by an irrelevant resolution of this sort. In any other class 
of meeting a chairman would decorously ignore such a proposal. 
But at Exeter Hall he is made to feel that this course is not open to 
him. A speaker who followed with a unique personal knowledge 
of the facts was coldly received, and some of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings had a declamatory character adapted rather to elicit cheers 
than to leave behind conviction. 

I am convinced that the really noble work done by the missionaries 
abroad often suffers, in the opinion of candid and serious men, from 
the methods employed at home. It suffers also from a vague but 
general impression that only a part of the evidence appears. It is 
well known that many experienced missionaries believe the chief 
obstacles to the spread of Christianity are to be found in certain de- 
grading customs and institutions which make themselves specially 
prominent in Christian communities. Among this class of thinkers, 
the Professor of Chinese at Oxford holds a distinguished place. His 
thirty-four years of successful labour as a missionary, his erudition, 
his orthodoxy, and the unrivalled position which he holds as the 
translator and expounder of the sacred books of China, give weight 
and authority to his views. He holds that as long as Christianity 
presents itself infected with the bitter internal animosities of the 
Christian sects, and associated with the habits of drunkenness and 
the Social Evil conspicuous among Christian nations, it will not do its 
work, because it does not deserve to do its work, in the non-Christian 
world. When Professor Legge was asked to take part in the Cen- 
tennial Conference, he explained that he would have to clearly put 
forward his convictions—with the result that he did not take part in 
it at all. It may be that some of the ground which he would have 
occupied lay beyond its scope, and could not be satisfactorily dealt 
with by it. But incidents like these, although perhaps isolated 
ones, tend to weaken the authority of such an assemblage, and to 
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create a suspicion among fair-minded men that they have not been 
placed in full possession of the facts. 

I have thought it right to refer to these defects because I feel 
that I should be chargeable with the same one-sided advocacy if I 
feared to raise my voice against them. I think that the late Congress, 
in its fifty meetings, gave a true and, on the whole, an accurate and a 
complete presentment of missionary work. I know that its projectors 
and managers were sincerely desirous to overstate nothing and to con- 
ceal nothing. But I cannot help feeling that these good intentions were 
sometimes overborne by the old hankering after unctuous declamation 
which ‘at one time made missionary statements sneered at even by 
clergymen, and suspected by all accurate critics, whether clerical or 
lay. The able biographer of Carey has acknowledged that occasion 
was given by at least one coadjutor of that truly great man for 
Sydney Smith’s ridicule. The time has come for missionaries them- 
selves, and for those who have watched the simple and noble spirit 
in which they labour, to protest against every form of exaggeration 
or insincerity in popular expositions of their work. They must purge 
their cause of bigotry and cant. Of bigotry, such as the injustice 
which some pious people in England do to the Roman Catholic clergy 
in India; to that great Church which is quietly and with small worldly 
means educating, disciplining, and consoling a Christian population 
three times more numerous thanall the Protestant converts in India put 
together. Of cant, such as the tirades against caste and other in- 
digenous institutions, which accomplish fur a densely crowded tropical 
population what the Primitive Church did for its own little communi- 
ties, and what later Christianity fails to effect, namely to support the 
poor without State aid. You may pass a whole life in contact with 
the missionaries who are dving the actual toil, without having to 
listen to a single insincerity. The results of their labour need 
neither overstatement nor concealment. I believe that those results 
justify the expenditure of money, and the devotion of the many lives, 
by which they are obtained. And I am convinced that, if English- 
men at home knew the missionaries simply as they are, there would 
be less doubt as to the merit of their claims and as to the genuine 
character of their work. 

W. W. HUnTer. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT PICTURE 
EXHIBITIONS. 


At this season we are all much occupied with galleries, exhibitions, 
and high art in many forms; and we hear incessant discourse, from 
men and women more or less competent to direct our taste, as to the 
merits of painters, schools, and styles, as to good and bad technique, 
as to the true and the false, the ‘ precious’ and the ‘foul’ in art. I 
sometimes ask myself, a plain layman who presumes not to have an 
opinion in these difficult matters, whether we reflect enough upon 
the limits, sphere, and subjects of painting, on the relations of paint- 
ing to life, to thought, to religion; whether our painters are as clear 
as they ought to be on these great antecedent problems :—What can 
be painted, what ought to be the end of a picture, what, in great ages 
of art, did the artist regard as his business and function ? 

Is it clear, to begin with, that the custom of holding Exhibitions 
of paintings really tends to the advancement of art? With very few 
exceptions, all modern pictures are painted on the assumption that 
they will be, or may be, ultimately exhibited. An immense number 
of modern works seem painted solely in order to be exhibited: and 
one hopes at the close of the Exhibition that they are at once painted 
out. We are so familiar with the institution of art Exhibitions that 
we take them to be as necessary to the painter’s art as his canvas 
and brush. And we seldom reflect that in no great epoch of art were 
Exhibitions ever imagined. 

Can we conceive of Pheidias and Lysippus, Zeuxis and Apelles 
carting their works into a gallery, as the month of April came round, 
and all the young esthetes in town, in new chiton and chlamys, 
noisily criticising the folds of ‘Nike’s’ drapery, the curves of 
‘ Ilissus’’ ribs, the soft limbs of ‘ Aphrodite,’ and the proud glances 
of *Athene’? Fancy Giotto, Angelico, Bellini, and Giorgione, closely 
crammed into long galleries, numbered 3785 and so forth, and 
catalogued with little snippings from Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio! 
And did ingenious youths in the Gazetta di Firenze, or the Giornale 
di Roma, publish vehement attacks or insidious puffs of the School 
that each affected? Was the ‘Sposalizio’ sky’d by the Hanging 
Committee; was the ‘Madonna di San Sisto’ jammed between a 
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‘Storm at Sea’ and a‘ Portrait of a Gentleman’? Were Titian’s 
‘Assumption’ and Tintoretto’s ‘Paradiso’ ever rejected by the 
Academy of Venice as unsuited for exhibition and difficult to hang? 

A picture, like every work of visual art, is, or ought to be, 
designed to fill some suitable space and to be seen with harmonious 
surroundings. An altar-piece has to fill and dignify a chapel. A 
battle-piece may be in place in a public hall. A portrait, according 
to its scale and style, may suit an ancestral corridor or a domestic 
parlour. A vignette from the ‘ West Coast’ or ‘ Kittens at Play’ may 
give sweetness and light to the cottage boudoir. But an Annual 
Exhibition is almost the only spot conceivable where no picture ever 
can be in its place, where the local environment of every picture is 
turned upside down, where every note in the gamut of art is sounded 
in discord. Suppose an Exhibition of musical instruments where 
from eight till dusk the makers continuously played on their own 
instruments such airs as each thought best to bring out the tone of 
the piece! To one who had studied painting only in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, in the Arena Chapel, in Santa Maria Novella and 
Santa Croce, in the Sistine and the Vatican, in the School of San 
Rocco and the Doge’s Palace, to be thrust into a modern exhibition 
and told to judge the works there, would seem as strange and as 
painful as to be asked to judge of musical instruments when all were 
being played upon together in the same room but with different 
airs. 

How vastly does genius loci, the placing and the setting ofa pic- 
ture, deepen the impression, when we gaze on the portraits of Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoretto in the Doge’s palace, or on the Vandykes in 
the Genoese palaces, or on the prophets and Sibyls who keep eternal 
watch in the vaults of the Sistine, or on the ‘ Mantegna’ in San 
Zenone, or the last rays of the ‘Cenacolo’ in the Refectory of S. M. 
delle Grazie! How different are Pisano’s ‘ Pulpit’ or Michael An- 
gelo’s ‘ Notte,’ or Ghiberti’s ‘ Gates,’ as we see them in Pisa orin San 
Lorenzo or the Baptistery, and as we see them in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, or the South Kensington Museum! And yet year by 
year we cram side by side, as close as frames can be set, in a wild 
pot-pourri of pictorial discord, Holy Virgins, washerwomen, Ranes of 
the Sabines, scenes from Pickwick, Ledas, Dr. Johnson with Boswell, 
and Lord Mayors in robes of office. Andon the first Monday in 
May we rush to Burlington House and expect to find new Titians and 
Raphaels cheek by jowl with a crowd of works which deliberately aim 
at the kind of success attained by a popular music-hall song or a 
shilling dreadful. 

No really great picture can be seen in an Exhibition, and the 
greater the picture the more it loses. Nearly all pictures are now- 
adays painted with a view to possible exhibition. But some are not ; 
and we all know how much in these very rare instances the painter 
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gains. A large part of Rossetti’s reputation was no doubt due to the 
fact that he never exhibited, and promiscuous exhibitions of his works, 
even in the absence of discordant surroundings, has hardly enhanced 
his peculiar vogue. Those who have seen the pensive fancies of 
Burne-Jones or the President’s bright visions of Greek poetry in the 
studios or saloons where they are at home, or for which they were 
designed, can hardly believe that they are the same works when they 
are seen jammed into a gallery between a portrait of His Royal 
Highness and an ‘arrangement in ultramarine.’ We might as well 
expect to find Andromache, Phryne, and Galatea, looking natural, 
goddess-like, and Greek, if they mixed with the public on a crowded 
Saturday afternoon. 

But it is more the moral effect on the painter’s mind than the 
discordant effect on his exhibited work, which is the real evil of 
Exhibitions. Some painters are strong enough and honest enough to 
withstand temptation. But the tempter is always at work. An 
Exhibition is necessarily more or less a competition, and a competition 
where for the most part the conspicuous alone catches the public 
eye. Il faut sauter aux yeux, and that in the eyes of the silly, the 
careless, the yulgar, in order to be popular. And the painter who 
never becomes popular runs great risk of ceasing to paint at all. The 
diapason tends always to grow higher, and unless an air is given at 
concert pitch, and something more, it is in danger of sounding some- 
what flat. Every device that colour, size, form, title, subject, frame, 
can give to attract the eye, has been exhausted by the ingenious 
painter, and not always by the worst. No man who respects his art 
stoops to such an artifice, and the honourable artist rejects it with 
scorn. But it is unworthy of us to subject men to competition with 
such degraded rivals, and to expect that we can make new Titians 
and Raphaels by a process which, like that of Exhibitions, smothers 
the great qualities by discordant surroundings and stimulates the 
activity of the vulgar qualities. 

In far other modes were works of art ‘ exhibited ’ to the public in 
all great ages of art. They were shown in the studio in which they 
were produced, or in the place for which they were designed ; in the 
first to the few whom the artist chose to admit, in the second on the 
public and ceremonial completion of the work. Were Pheidias’ Athene 
of the Parthenon, the gods and heroes of the pediments, and the 
Panathenaic procession, Centaurs and Lapithe, sent about from 
gallery to gallery, and jammed between ‘Scenes from Aristophanes,’ 
‘Geese on a Common,’ and a presentation portrait of the Right 
Worshipful the Archon Basileus. When the chryselephantine Athene 
was finally set up in her Parthenon a great festival was made, and 
the citizens, magistrates, and priests, with youths and maidens in 
procession, went up to the Acropolis and gazed on the Goddess ; and 
there amidst hymns, sacrifices, and solemn offerings, the whole city 
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rejoiced and wondered at the marvellous handiwork of the god-like 
sculptor. And when Cimabue had finished his ‘ Madonna’ all Florence 
attended the ceremony wherewith it was set up above the altar as 
we see it still; and Florence that day kept holiday as at the Feast of 
the Annunciation. And when Raphael lay dead in state, his ‘ Trans- 
figuration’ stood above the bier; and all Rome came and gazed in 
wonder and reverence at the dead painter and at his last work on 
earth. Such were Art Exhibitions in the great ages of art. 

This brings us to what is really the key of the matter. The 
discordant hubbub of modern Picture Exhibitions is the least part of 
the evil. It is the divorce of art from the highest religious, social, 
intellectual movement of the age which is the root of decadence in 
art. It is the substitution of democratic license and personal caprice 
for grand traditions and loyal service in the larger forces of life. 
Here is the root of feebleness, far more than in deficient training, 
crude technique, and picture Barnums. In all great epochs of art 
the painter frankly accepted certain great canons of religious, social, 
or artistic convention. He thoroughly felt his art to be the expres- 
sion of the religious, social, and intellectual movement of his time. 
He took it to be his business to give to that movement colour and 
form. His art was not at all self-sufficing and detached. It was 
simply one of the artistic modes of expressing what was deepest 
and most commanding in the spiritual world. The painter was 
the servant; the free, willing creative servant, but the servant, 
of the priest, the thinker, the poet and the statesman. Pericles, 
Ictinus, and Pheidias laboured at the Parthenon in one common con- 
ception: a work by Lysippus, Polycleitus, or Zeuxis was an affair of 
state: a great statesman of Rome has identified his name with the 
Pantheon, one of the most original conceptions in the history of 
art. Giotto worked in the Arena Chapel under the eye of Dante, 
and apparently under his inspiration. Ghiberti, Brunelleschi and 
Mantegna lived on the topmost wave of one of the most wonderful 
outbursts of the human intellect. Leonardo and Michael Angelo were 
two of its mightiest forces, even had neither ever touched a pencil. 
Raphael, Benvenuto, Titian, Velasquez, Jean Goujon, Rubens, 
Reynolds were the intimates and the equals of all that their ages 
possessed of brain, of knowledge, of force. 

Painting, which is a secondary and not a primary form of human 
skill, cannot sever itself from power, from religion, from thought, 
without becoming at once feeble and wayward. The note of too 
much of modern painting is to be at once silly and bizarre. It has 
flung off all guides, teachers, and traditions ; repudiates any sort of 
connection with religion, thought, or rule ; decides everything out of 
its own head ; and regards everything and anything as a proper subject 
for a picture, from the Day of Judgment to a mushroom. Individual 
whims, any crude hobby, are thought to be quite enough to enable 
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a man to choose a good subject for a painting, and to emancipate 
him from the conventions which condemned Raphael to eternal 
‘Madonnas,’ Titian to perpetual ‘ Europas,’ ‘ Ariadnes,’ and ‘ Aphro- 
dites,’ and Murillo to innumerable cherubs. The modern painter 
holds himself to be as absolutely free to invent his own subject, to 
improvise his own canons of art, to humour his own fancy, as Mr. 
Gilbert when he makes a new burlesque, or Mr. Rider Haggard when 
he sketches a new novel. 

But a picture is not a novel ; for the painter’s art is immeasurably 
less fertile and elastic than the written art of the poet or romancer. 
No genius can enable the painter to compete with the storyteller in 
versatility, in subtlety, in profusion and continuity of effect. The 
painter has his own resources in vividness, in colour, in harmony, in 
suddenness and unity of his blow on the imagination—it may be also 
in beauty. But of course he buys these resources at the price that 
he cannot, by the conditions of his art, touch anything but what is 
seen, that he is rigorously limited to one moment of time, that he 
cannot possibly impart anything which is not known, that he can 
never explain, never continue a story, tell nothing which it requires 
words to tell, and by the very instrument he uses he is forbidden, 
except in partial and exceptional ways, to touch the loathsome, the 
horrible, and the spasmodic. 

These obvious truisms are trampled underfoot in our modern 
Exhibitions, where half the figure subjects are painted novelettes, 
whereas these conditions were strictly respected in all great ages of 
art. The necessity for respecting them, and the instinctive sense 
that the painter’s art is a corollary of larger forms of human power, 
and not a substantive and self-sufficing force, compelled the painter, 
in all great ages of art, to limit himself to a definite range of sub- 
jects, to follow loyally the current ideals in religion, in poetry, and 
in manners, to use perfectly simple and familiar motifs, to shun 
whims, conundrums, eccentricities and fantasias, very seldom indeed 
to be comic, and almost never to be disgusting. The great painters 
painted only a few score of subjects—absolutely familiar to all who 
saw them—and these almost without exception grand, ennobling, 
obvious types of religious, mythological, and social ideals. Nine- 
tenths of the painter’s aim was, as it should be, beauty. 

Nowadays a large part of the modern Exhibition seems to have no 
other end but to raise a laugh, to invent a rebus, to puzzle, to disgust, 
or, mainly in France, to excite the animal sense of blood and lust. 
When we walk through a gallery of fine old masters, we need no 
catalogue to describe to us the subjects. We do not require to 
read half a page from Boswell’s Johnson or Macaulay’s History of 
England, it may be from Coventry Patmore or Ouida, before we can 
conceive what it all means. No ancient master would have tried to 
paint Shelley’s Skylark or Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise. In 
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the whole gallery of old masters there are perhaps not more than 
a score of different subjects, and all of these obvious to every eye at a 
glance. Titian and Holbein painted portraits as their sitters were, 
and did not turn them into ladies and gentlemen dressed up for a 
fancy ball. Although the subjects are so few, so obvious, so con- 
ventional, there no is monotony. All looks noble, solemn, beautiful ; 
for the aim of the painter then was to show how much beauty could 
be shed over the old ideals of faith, poetry, and manners. 

It is quite true that the old ideals in faith, poetry, and manners 
have proved insufficient. They have failed us; and we must make 
new ones. No sensible man wishes to recall them ; nor does he wish 
to bind art again in limits so narrow. Three centuries ago modern 
Europe got rid of its old standards. The faith which inspired 
Madonnas and Saints, the poetry which was limited to a crude my- 
thology and a few romances, the manners which were essentially 
based on aristocratic display, indolence, battle, and luxury, were too 
narrow, too shallow, and too anti-social to be permanent. Art, like 
modern civilisation, has cast them off. And it is idle to dream that 
they can ever return. 

But it does not follow at all, because the old ideals and sources 
of art are gone, that painting is to have no ideals, no sources, no 
guide: that every painter is to be a law to himself; and that every 
hobby, every accident of any painter’s life, can equally supply a 
subject for a picture. What has happened is this. So far as modern 
art is concerned, religion has almost disappeared ; every tradition of 
great art has been wiped out ; and the old subordination of painting 
to intellect and poetry is put aside. The reign of universal demo- 
cracy has set in for painting with greater virulence even than in 
politics and in manners. Painters, apparently by their fondness for 
the Stuarts, Marie Antoinette, and the Royal Family, ought, one 
would think, to be Tories and loyalists. But in the practice of their 
art, they recognise the wildest license of individual judgment, the 
entire equality of all men to lay down the law in art, and the 
trenchant abolition of every great and historic tradition. 

In all great ages of art the artist’s subject was expected to conform 
to given conditions. It must be simple, familiar, noble, traditional, 
and beautiful. Nowadays it is too often enigmatical, eccentric, mean, 
whimsical, or disgusting. Pheidias and the great Greeks represented 
the gods and heroes of whom Homer sang, the great memories of 
national history, the beings in whom centred the worship, reverence, 
and admiration of men, the loveliest women known to the city, the 
finest champions in the games. Raphael and his fellows painted the 
great types of religious adoration, the familiar mythologies, great 
men and great events in history. But in all cases, whether the 
subject was sacred or secular, old or new, it was always simple, 
familiar, noble, traditional, and beautiful. Nowadays a painter seems 
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to consider that his business is to invent something absolutely new, 
if possible queer, accidental, personal, comic, namby-pamby, or 
bizarre. He seems to imagine that his duty is to compose a mild 
original sonnet, a snippety original novel, or a watery anecdote, grave 
or gay. Now painters are not poets, romancers, nor literary crafts- 
men. The result is that, when they try to paint sonnets, stories, or 
essays, the work is, intellectually, too often on a level with that which 
goes into the columns of a county newspaper, and is headed ‘ Our 
Poet’s Corner,’ and ‘Curious or Entertaining.’ How can painters 
suppose that cultivated men and women care for their japes, their 
puns, their snippings from stale Elegant Extracts, or for their own 
poetical and moral maunderings on canvas? A painter who invents 
a new subject is almost certain to invent something that is either 
silly or bizarre. Almost all the anecdotes which fill half a page of 
the Academy catalogues, as subjects of so-called historical pictures, 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth, the gallantries of some Stuart prince 
(understanding gallantry in all its various senses), the oddities of 
Swift, Johnson, or Walter Scott, anecdotes of the Reign of Terror, 
&c., are either quite unauthentic or utterly trivial; nay, not seldom 
they are grossly libellous and horribly mean. So long as a subject 
offers a medium for sheeny stuffs, quaint costume, and Wardour- 
Street bric-d-brac, none seem to be too silly, too scurrilous, or too 
petty for some painters. It is not the business of painters to become 
very minor poets and tenth-rate serial novelists. They have, as we 
say, to paint the simple, the familiar, the noble, the traditional, the 
beautiful—so as to put new beauty into the old types of our deepest 
adoration, love, reverence, and delight. Their business is to add 
glow, intensity, charm, to what is best in the faith, in the memory, 
in the intellect of their age :—not to puzzle, to startle, much less to 
sicken us. 

It is the honour of our older Academicians steadily to uphold the 
great traditions of the noble style, as to the subjects proper for 
painting. First and foremost in this matter comes the President 
himself. And in nothing does his culture, taste, and training in the 
great schools tell more than in the example he sets his contempo- 
raries as to the field, limits, and aim of their art. Never was this 
shown more finely than in the subject of the first picture with which 
he came upon the world, ‘The Procession at Florence’ to escort 
Cimabue’s ‘ Madonna’ to Santa Maria Novella. Here was an almost 
perfect subject for a modern painter. It was simple, obvious, noble, 
and beautiful. Though the idea was new, it presented a touching 
and dignified incident in the history of art, in a form familiar and 
interesting to all cultivated people. It was like a chapter out of 
Modern Painters in colour and form. I confine myself strictly to 
the subject, to the painter’s motif, and do not touch upon any point 
in the execution. As a subject it was perfect. For nearly forty years 
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the President has continued to present a series of subjects, almost 
equally happy—Greek, mythological, or historical—but all simple, 
familiar, noble, traditional, and beautiful. To understand such 
pictures as the ‘ Daphnephoria,’ ‘ Phryne,’ ‘ Cymon,’ or the ‘ Hemi- 
cycle’ at Kensington, it is not necessary to read a page out of some 
historian, or to consult Dictionaries of Antiquities. Every cultivated 
man at once recognises the subject, and sees at a glance that it is 
simple, impressive, beautiful. So, too, the ‘ Andromache’ of this year 
is equally happy in its subject. Every cultivated man, without the 
lines from the Iliad, can recognize the incident ; can see its beauty, 
its pathos, its tragic and lyric dignity; and so he is drawn on to 
study in detail the Hellenicism, the refinement of knowledge and 
taste, the subtle convolutions of grace, with which the painter illus- 
trates the poet. We are dealing now solely with the subject of a 
painting. And here surely is the painter’s art seeking to express the 
grandest poetry, in high and pure traditional types. 

So, too, Mr. Watts has maintained a noble choice of subject in 
the grand and true vein of the old schools. In his ‘ Dawn,’ ‘ Death,’ 
‘Love,’ ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Faith,’ and like symbolical fancies, he is usually 
within the limits of the simple and the intelligible. At times he, 
too, wanders off into the abstruse and the fantastic —never into that 
of the trivial or the repulsive. A poet may be mystical, obscure, 
even wild for a space: but a painter cannot be so without infinite 
risk. The definiteness, the fixity, the simplicity of his instrument 
bind him. No man less than Michael Angelo can venture to be 
Apocalyptic: nor can painter born of woman be mystical without 
ceasing to be intelligible ; and an unintelligible picture is a rebus. 

These sound traditions as to subject for the most part are suffi- 
ciently preserved by such men as Mr. Poynter, Mr. Armitage, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Richmond—to mention no others. For the most part the sub- 
jects they paint are simple, familiar, dignified, and beautiful. So 
far as Mr. Long shows a tendency to plunge into learned antiquities, 
and oddities of archeology, needing, to explain them, long passages 
from Diodorus Siculus—apparently his favourite author—so far he is 
leaving the ground of familiar and simple art. Of Mr. Alma Tadema 
and Sir John Millais a few words must be said. Sir John is only on 
rare occasions a painter of historical and imaginative incidents ; and 
his greatest admirers will hardly think that he best displays in them 
his wonderful gifts as a painter. A man who tries to write the 
chapter of a novel on a canvas three feet by two is on perilous 
ground. The ‘Huguenot,’ the ‘Order for Release’ achieved that 
feat. It may be doubted if the ‘Fireman’ and some others did not 
overstep the line. The business of a painter is not to tella thrilling 
story, or to paint spasms—we cannot bear thrilling moments eternally 
prolonged in one strain. His business is to present a subject which 
is simple, familiar, noble, and beautiful. 
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Still less can it be the business of a painter elaborately, lovingly, 
and learnedly to paint a childish practical joke. From the point of 
view of subject and motif, Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘ Heliogabalus,’ in 
spite of its pictorial skill, is itself a bad joke. The subject has every 
vice that a subject can have. It is at once silly, bizarre, incompre- 
hensible, whimsical, and mean. It is bad enough to commemorate 
at all one of the most pitiful animals whom accident ever thrust into 
a throne ; but to choose a childish anecdote out of some chronique 
scandalewse, one which it is physically impossible to paint, is 
really to sin against art and sense. Thisis all the more to be regretted 
because Mr. Alma Tadema’s astonishing powers as a painter have 
been long united with real learning, singular instinct for antique 
life, and a delightful zest for the aroma of classical ages. Mr. Alma 
Tadema is one of the few living men who can don the chiton and the 
toga with the air of a true ancient. But he has too often shown a 
dangerous turn for archeological eccentricities, for trivial bypaths 
and alleys of the antique world ; when, with all his mastery of hand 
and stores of knowledge, his business is to show us its temples, 
palaces, life, and thought, its power, its splendour, its beauty—it 
may be its vices and its weakness, but not its tricks and tomfooleries. 

No painter in any age has ever shown more loyal regard for 
noble traditions in selecting his subjects than has Mr. Burne-Jones. 
A certain field of romantic mythology he has made all his own—the 
old tales of Hellas conceived in the spirit of a Renaissance mystic. 
Burne-Jones’ studio, full of a long mythological series, looks as if 
Sir Thomas Malory had made us a volume of myths, ‘ reduced in to 
Englysshe out of the Greke booke.’ These fugues on the theme of 
‘Penseroso’ are simple, noble, traditional, and beautiful. It is a 
question if they are familiar, if they do not verge on the mystical, if 
they are not at times occult and cryptogrammic. A man who dwells 
so much alone in a dreamland of his own is necessarily appealing to 
a select audience. And it has been Burne-Jones’ noble aim through 
life to pray ever for ‘audience fit, though few.’ As to Rossetti, he 
withdrew into a dreamland infinitely less accessible to the public, a 
dreamland almost confined to one great poet and to one set of types. 
It required a special study in itself to know what Rossetti was dream- 
ing about at all. No painter ever took such pains to dream for himself, 
by himself, and within himself alone. To the poet—and Rossetti was 
certainly a poet—the claim is legitimate enough. But a painter, as 
he leaves the simple and the familiar, is making for the enigmatical 
and the artificial. And in any case he is deliberately restricting the 
power of his work to a special circle of cognoscenti and illuminati. 

It is of course in the Salon at Paris that conspicuous examples 
are seen of the modern craving for new and startling subjects. Not 
that there is any real ‘French school,’ as some persons fancy. For 
the Salon contains examples of fifty schools, the works of painters 
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from almost every civilised nation, representing a score of very 
different ideals of art. But in the Salon, with the audacity, license, 
versatility, and power it collects, are seen examples of the best and 
worst types of modern aim in art. Humanity, pathos, imagination, 
tenderness, bestiality, lust, ferocity, impudence, and tomfoolery 
jostle each other in the fierce struggle to attract the notice of the 
public. All is wild democratic license. Filth, disease, death, 
carnage, torture, prurient prying into things which decency and 
self-respect keep covered, the secrets of the dissecting-room, of the 
consulting-room, of the studio, of the dressing-room, of the slums 
and the sewers, form the inspiration of pictures equally with devo- 
tion, poetry, sympathy, and dignity. Every man fights for his own 
hand, paints in his own method, chooses his own subject, and télls 
his own story. And the result is an unimaginable pot-pourri. 
Huge canvasses seem designed solely on the principle so well under- 
stood by the vendors of ‘ Pears’ soap.’ They are not pictures, but 
gigantic posters, to let the world know that there is such a painter 
as M. Tel much at your service. No human being could buy, much 
less live beside, these enormities. And the greater the enormity, 
the more is the public forced to stare. 

Of all infamies on canvas, the worst is ‘The Maniac,’ No. 1564, 
by Lefebvre (G., be it said, not J.). Here, in a bare room, with every 
sign of a recent struggle, the furniture smashed to fragments, stove, 
mirror, chairs, door, and crockery in bits, on the edge of a deal table, 
sits, in his shirt, a wretched maniac, grinning in ghastly triumph. 
At his feet lies extended, in a pool of blood, with clothes torn to 
shreds, the dead body of a woman, common, coarse, and prosaic. 
Even had the picture power and terror, which it has not, it would be 
loathsome. But the cold, hard, dry, photographic presentment of a 
vulgar madman committing a brutal murder is as foul a subject as 
ever painter imagined. Zolaism is indeed rampant in art when this 
is possible. But in literature even a ghastly murder does not stand 
out in such visible crude brutality. And no one is obliged to read 
Zola unless he deliberately choose. To expose on a life-size canvas 
to the public gaze Zolaism in its crudest shape is an offence against 
civilisation, which every decent man and woman ought to treat as 
an unpardonable outrage. 

Or what shall we say to a ‘ Rape in the Stone Age,’ No. 1355, 
by Jamin? Here a sort of naked Polyphemus has seized and is 
carrying off a nude, very white studio model, who is posed as the 
female of the Stone Age. In her fury this elegant nymph has 
rammed her thumb into Polyphemus’ right eye, which she is just 
gouging out. Polyphemus, howling with pain, clutches the graceful 
girl in his huge fist, and is just crushing in her ribs, she yelling in 
agony. To them comes Polyphemus No. 2, a sort of Porte St. Martin 
torturer; who, seizing his rival behind, is garotting him by strang- 
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ling him round the throat. Conceive the man who shall purchase 
this work of art, and sit down to dinner daily in presence of the last 
yells of paleolithic man and pre-metallic woman. 

A new motif for art has also been discovered in death, disease, 
and lechery, treated in its most prosaic, photographic, and vulgar 
side. Some dozen corpses laid out with candles, wreaths, and satin 
pillows, a surgeon examining a girl’s chest, the painter’s model 
playing pranks without any clothing, everything put on to canvas 
which Zola puts into print. One picture indeed is a melancholy 
sight, for it has power, skill, even pathos of a certain kind: on a 
long, stiff bench, in the anteroom of a hospital, sit a row of women, 
waiting for their turn to be admitted—disease in all its shapes 
stamped on their faces and forms. All of them are dull, common- 
place, colourless, and weary. No one of them tells her story ; no ray 
of grace, cheerfulness, or imagination lights the composition. No 
canvas can tell such a story. They sit there tired, faint, and sickly 
—and that is all. It is a simple study of disease—of disease 
apparently hopeless; for not a touch is there to show us humanity, 
goodness, science, or love. There is not even tragedy; for the poor 
creatures are simply a-weary, without dignity, without strength to 
suffer even with each other. It is a bald study of disease. But 
disease is not a subject for the painter’s skill. Such is the truly 
infernal influence of Zola upon modern art. 

Happily amidst these horrors start up, like flowers blooming 
among the grinning skulls of a charnel-house, here and there a noble 
subject nobly conceived. Cheek by jowl with bestialities such as 
‘ L’esclave blanche,’ ‘ Elle ralait en sanglots sourds . . .,’ ‘ Le repos 
du modéle,’ ‘Turpe senilis amor,’ ‘The Duel between Women,’ &c. 
&e., stand such fine conceptions as Detaille’s ‘ Dream,’ J. Lefebvre’s 
‘ Orphan Girl with her Grandmother at Prayer,’ Humbert’s ‘ Three 
Stages of Motherhood,’ Bougereau’s ‘ First Death—Abel,’ Henner’s 
‘Saint Sebastian,’ Aimé Perret’s ‘Golden Wedding,’ Hébert’s 
‘Nameless Heroes.’ We are dealing now with these pictures, as 
throughout this paper with all pictures, solely from the point of view 
of their subject, as it might be understood from description and 
a rough sketch. The composition, colour, execution, and the like 
belong to another field. But these, with some splendid portraits 
and excellent landscapes, are enough to prove that modern art has 
yet before it a great future, when it shall have cleared itself from 
filth, bombast, putrefaction and gore; and shall have settled the 
primary problem—What can be painted, what cannot be painted, 
and what is the painter’s function ? 

The resources open to modern art can be no better seen than in 
the scheme of Detaille’s ‘Dream.’ A regiment in mid campaign is 
bivouacked by night on the open field, in the first streaks of the 
dawn which is to bring in a few hours the day of battle, glory, and 
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death. Young and old, veteran and conscript, officer and soldier, lie 
stretched in long lines beside their piled arms—watchfulness, hope, 
eagerness, anxiety, indifference, bull-dog courage, and young ambi- 
tion seem to quiver over the upturned faces and the prostrate limbs. 
Dimly in the driving clouds overhead may be traced a dreamlike and 
cloudy army in the air, the ghost or vision cf some imperial host, 
with eagles and arms waving mistily in the sky, filling the heavens 
with the weird and silent clang of the charge, the rally, and the 
crash of the heroes of the Grande Armée. Now here is a motif 
wholly new and inconceivable by ancient master, which yet is simple, 
obvious, imaginative, noble, and solemn. Here for once is a subject 
wholly within the reach of the painter and yet full of modern poetry. 
All things are yet possible to an art which can so strike forth a new 
and noble strain. 

J. Lefebvre’s solemn and fine picture of the aged ‘ Widow with her 
Orphan Grandchild in Church,’ and Humbert’s ‘ Mother in Three Ages,’ 
belong to a school in which the French are still almost supreme— 
the majestic simple pathos of the humblest saddest life—without 
grace, without weakness, without puerile sentimentalism: not with- 
out a certain severe and restrained beauty, but with no trace of con- 
cession to prettiness. In this form of massive tenderness, in this 
profound simplicity of the human, the Salon stands forth unrivalled. 
And yet why, alas! in so rare an example? How in the same 
gallery with works so nobly conceived, beside such exquisite refine- 
ment as we see in Bougereau’s ‘ Bather’ and Benner’s ‘ Daphne,’ 
such grand landscape subjects as J. Breton’s ‘ Shepherd’s Star,’ such 
pure and touching scenes of peasant life, such verve everywhere, 
such knowledge of antiquity, of the East and the South, such inven- 
tion, such diabolical cleverness and enterprise—how there can be 
painted year by year monstrous grotesques, rampant idiocies, satanic 
obscenities, huge follies, such as ‘St Denis,’ calmly walking along 
a high road with his decapitated head in his hands, bleeding down 
his headless trunk, to the terror of the very dull peasants at work, 
the ‘Titans tumbling out of Heaven,’ ‘The Milky Way’ (or ‘ Milk 
Street’ as the official catalogue calls it), ‘Pluto and Proserpine,’ 
abominations like ‘ The Minotaur in the Labyrinth,’ and the like— 
this is indeed barely intelligible. Perhaps Maignan’s ‘ Voices of the 
Tocsin’ may be said to touch the border-line. In a medizval belfry 
we see a huge bell swinging madly in the alarum; burning roofs, 
smoke, and flame in the streets below. And, as the vast bell roars 
out its awakening peal, weird forms of terror, havoc, despair, courage, 
hate, and death, whirl like vultures through the air, clutching and 
tearing the bell ropes in their mad dance, and rocking the very 
tower to its foundations in their fury. It is a strange V ctor Hugo- 
ish conception, not without grandeur and poetry: paintable perhaps 
by an artist who combined in himself Michael Angelo, Tintoretto, and 
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Turner. As it is, though in one way still a striking picture, it is too 
much of a ‘ salmi of frogs’ legs,’ as they said of Correggio’s famous 
dome at Parma. It is plain that at the root of modern art lies the 
primary question, which is this. All canons, and limits, and subjects 
of the painter, as understood of old, being gone, what new canons, 
what new limits, and what new subjects can we find to replace 
them ? 

Now this is not an artist’s problem, or at least not a problem for 
the artist to solve alone. It is a problem for the best philosophy 
and judgment of our age. It is for the best brains amongst us to 
settle some practical canons of the limits of painted art, to indicate 
the barrier between paintable and unpaintable things, to tell us, 
and to tell our painters, what is their relation to religion, to poetry, 
tothought. Our art critics have perhaps too much neglected this all- 
important field. They have been too apt to repeat the technical 
jargon of the studios, and to omit the primary question, What can 
the painter paint? Mr. Ruskin, who in so many wonderful ways 
has rekindled the torch of art for our whole Victorian age, in archi- 
tecture, in painting, even in dress, nay, almost in literature, has 
done much to weaken the control of good sense over the subjects of 
art. Intent on his central idea of good work, he lavishes extravagant 
praise on mere enfantillage, goes into raptures over a baby and 
white kitten, systematically dwells on the painted surface, and not 
the painted mind. Indeed, almost the one thing about which he 
rarely utters a word is the human form—in reality, nine-tenths of 
the highest art. Following him, the art-mentors of our time will 
discourse largely about schemes of colour, truth in a brocade, and 
successful impasto, but they have little to say about that which 
precedes all these and governs the whole—how should the painter 
choose his subject? If the prevailing vices of the foreign schools 
are lewdness and bombast, the prevailing vices of the English schools 
are triviality and vulgarity. Our English painters, with some 
splendid exceptions, do not seem to live sufficiently with the higher 
intelligence of the time, seem to be inadequately cultivated as men, 
to have little access to the best religious and poetic standards of 
our age. 

It is the object of these pages to invite some competent authority 
to clear the ground of this question. In the meantime, if a simple 
member of the shilling public may offer a suggestion at all, the fol- 
lowing points are submitted as a rough and tentative sketch. Ex- 
hibitions of paintings in crowded galleries are a real incubus on 
art; they swamp the merits of the good and stimulate the faults 
of the worse. The twelve rooms at Burlington House, which have 
more than 2,000 works, cannot properly show more than 200; 
indeed, 100 would be a far wiser limit. And even 100 would be 
strangely and cruelly out of place in any mere gallery if they 
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were works of real imagination and power. All pictures should be 
exhibited under a simple title: every word of poetry, extract, 
Diodorus Siculus, Macaulay’s History, puns, sentiments, and ejacula- 
tions, should be strictly forbidden, as at Paris. Picture galleries are 
not comic annuals, nor are they Methodist pulpits; and fun of all 
sorts, literary dribble, and sermonising are horribly out of place in a 
picture. Next, Art Academies are not International Exhibitions ; 
and we do not want Japanneries, Colinderies, and laborious costu- 
meries from foreign lands thrust upon us simply to prove how well 
the painter has got up his lesson. Still less are Art Academies 
schools for impressing on the public mind Layard’s Nineveh, Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, and all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians, the Ninevites, and Phenicians. The business 
of painting is to vivify and beautify what we do know, and not to 
cram into us a knowledge of facts which we do not know. The 
business of the painter is not to compose small romances, but to 
clothe with life and grace the sights and conceptions which are 
familiar to us. It is not the function of art to produce a photo- 
graphic resemblance of the common, simply that men may say, ‘It 
is almost as good as a photograph.’ It is not the duty of the painter 
to put into elaborate form what is uncommon, droll, and unintelli- 
gible; he has to put into permanent shape the beautiful, the noble, 
the suggestive. 

The nineteenth-century mania for Exhibitions seems to blind the 
painter, the critic, the public to some of the simplest truisms in the 
philosophy of art. A picture, by the nature of the case, is always 
en évidence in the place where it is, acquires or creates a certain genius 
loci,and becomes therefore part of the instinctive life of those who dwell 
in its presence. We cannot shut up a picture and put it away in our 
shelves, as we do a book; we cannot play it over again as the mood 
takes us, just as we can with a piece of music. There it stands for 
ever opposite to us like a Palace or Cathedral, continually reiterating 
the same impression. For this reason, drollery, riddles, anecdotes, 
novelettes, sentimentalities on canvas, are so horribly irritating. Does 
the painter of ‘ Two of a Pair,’ ‘ Her Favourite Flower,’ ‘ How happy 
could I be with either,’ ‘Sterne and the dead Jackass,’ ‘ Bugs in a 
Rug,’ ‘Satan addressing the Fallen Spirits in Pandemonium,’ ‘ The 
Drunkard’s Home,’ ‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter at Five o’clock Tea ’"—do the 
authors of these very quaint, moral, tearful, or learned compositions 
ever ask themselves this question—‘ When the Exhibition is over, 
will the buyer like to sit down day by day and listen to the same 
jest, the same story, the same bit of sapient morality, or curious bit 
of learning?’ A slight tale, a good anecdote, an odd incident, are 
all very well once in a way; in a book, over the dinner-table, in an 
idle hour. But to have them eternally dinned into us is maddening. 
‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners’ is a grand and true 
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saying. But who could bear to have it always staring at one over 
the fireplace, or shouted into our ears by the public bellman ? 
Falstaff himself would drive one crazy, if we had to listen to Henry 
IV. every time we took a seat at the dinner-table. If a comic 
picture is good art, why not a comic building, a droll town-hall, a 
laughable palace, with ‘ surprise’ windows and doors, and a labyrinth 
or ‘maze’ in the basement? And, if the queer and the sentimental 
be the weakness of our English friends, what shall we say to the 
French painter who eternizes on canvas some rhodomontade fit for an 
anarchist orator, or a double entendre that would cause a blush at a 
café chantant? A siily, tedious, vicious picture is infinitely worse 
than a silly, tedious, vicious song. The song, if it chance to pollute 
or weary our ears, is gone in an hour, and never need offend us 
again. The picture, like the poor, we have always with us—for ever 
jesting, weeping, moralising, it may be screaming or blaspheming, 
on the one monotonous note. 

Perpetual picture exhibitions, picture competitions, and the 
gabble about ‘art for art,’ are making us forget these simple, eternal 
truths. In all great ages of art the painter was guided by the poet, 
the thinker, the spiritual and temporal chiefs of the society he lived 
in. In all great ages of art, the painter was guided by serious 
canons in his choice of subject; and his work was an affair of 


religious and public concern. In no great age of art were there 
ever art competitions or May picture-hunts. The painter felt that 
he had to dignify, beautify, purify human life, to give form and 
colour to the deepest ideals of his time. His subjects were made for 
him by an organised public opinion, expressed and enforced by 
the best minds of the age. And his subjects were always simple, 
familiar, noble, traditional, and beautiful. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE VAGUE CRY FOR TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


THERE is at the present time a great outcry for technical education, 
although few people have any distinct idea of what they mean when 
they use that term, or any definite opinion either as to the class of 
persons who will be chiefly benefited by it, or as to the time of life 
at which it ought to be acquired. Additional zest has been given to 
this subject by the meeting lately held at the Mansion House respect- 
ing the scheme for establishing polytechnic institutes in London, 
and the present is therefore a fitting time for bringing forward 
ideas which have long been incubating in my mind, and which, I 
believe, are in accord with those of many employers of labour who, 
like myself, are engaged in manufacturing pursuits in which technical 
requirements afford most scope for application. 

I have no adverse criticism to make on the speeches delivered at 
the Mansion House meeting, except that I think them rather vague 
and indefinite, as speeches on technical education generally are. 
Very admirable sentiments were expressed by Lord Salisbury and 
others on the objects sought to be attained, but there seemed to 
be considerable discordance of view on the part of the speakers as to 
what those objects should be. Lord Salisbury cautiously adopted 
the term secondary education instead of technical education, meaning 
by the former term the education which is to follow school education, 
and thereby using a more comprehensive phrase and avoiding the 
troublesome but not unnecessary task of framing a correct definition. 
He also spoke of this secondary education as a carrying on of primary 
education, but he ignored the question whether the existing system 
of primary education is worthy of being followed up on its present 
lines, or whether it requires to be altered to make it more in harmony 
with the proposed secondary stage. Lord Salisbury most truly said 
that the first necessity of man is to live, that his first duty is to 
work, and that the first object of education is to fit him for work ; 
but much as I applaud these words I doubt whether I am in unison 
with his lordship as to the kind of education which would best fulfil 
the object he thus enunciates. 

In expressing my own views on popular education I must address 
myself in the first place to the present system of primary or elemen- 
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tary education, which is now very generally considered to be ill 
adapted as a preparation for the business of life. That system has, 
in my opinion, the radical defect of aiming at instruction in know- 
ledge rather than the training of the faculties. A man’s success in 
life depends incomparably more upon his capacities for useful action 
than upon his acquirements in knowledge, and the education of the 
young should therefore be directed to the development of faculties and 
valuable qualities rather than to the acquisition of knowledge, which 
may be deferred to more mature age. Not only should the mind be 
trained in habits of thought, and in quickness and accuracy of per- 
ception ; but the hand, the eye, and the ear should all participate in 
training exercises calculated to make those organs more available as in- 
struments of the mind. Nor should the development of the physique 
be neglected, for with the great majority of both men and women 
personal vigour and activity are the foremost factors in making a 
living. Except in teaching the art of writing—which, as a rule, is 
very imperfectly done in elementary schools—no attempt is at present 
made to educate the hand. The addition of drawing would be a step 
in the right direction, and would afford a useful accomplishment, but 
would not supply all that is needed for giving dexterity to the hand. 
Appropriate exercises ought to be devised for cultivating its mobility, 
precision, and delicacy of touch ; and if, in so doing, the ability to 
use simple tools were acquired it would be advantageous in any line 
of life that might be ultimately adopted. Every man and woman 
would be the better for pre-acquired manual dexterity, but to attempt 
to teach children special trades and processes of manufacture would, I 
conceive, be a mistake. It would involve great expense, would be a 
misapplication of time, and would only forestall the more effectual 
teaching which at a more suitable age may be attained by actual 
practice in factories and workshops. As to the thinking faculties, 
they are to a certain extent at present exercised in learning arith- 
metic, but it would be better if this were done more by reasoning 
than by rule. The late Mr. Bidder, who as a youth was called the 
calculating boy, used to say that he never learned a rule of arithmetic 
in his life, but taught himself to comprehend the relations of numbers 
to each other and the result of their combinations by handling groups 
of peas in such a manner as to visualise a system of arithmetic which 
his mind could grasp with perfect distinctness. It is by methods 
such as this rather than by books and rules that the minds of chil- 
dren should be led on to the forming of clear ideas and to the exer- 
cise of reasoning power. A rule may be committed to memory for 
convenience of use, but the first object should be to make the learners 
understand, as far as possible, the reasons upon which the rule is 
founded. But the present system of elementary education does little 
else than burden the memory with facts, rules, and information, 
which for the most part are of little use for developing the intellect 
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or preparing it for the ordinary vocations of life. Such instruction 
excites little interest in the minds of the pupils, and in the vast 
majority of cases is speedily forgotten. Even in the case of the few 
youthful minds that appreciate knowledge as thus learnt and display 
superiority in acquiring it, the effects are by no means invariably 
beneficial, seeing that such superiority tends to create a fastidious- 
ness which makes manual labour distasteful. Successful scholars, if 
boys, generally think themselves too good for mechanical work, and 
aspire to be clerks or teachers, and, if girls, they shun domestic 
service, and aim at employment as shopwomen, milliners, telegraph 
operators, and so forth. Thus the élite of the popular schools seldom 
enter the field of manual labour, and when they do, their school ac- 
quirements are not conducive either to efficiency or contentment. 
The teaching of reading, writing, drawing, and arithmetic are all 
distinct from instruction in knowledge. They are means to an end, 
and are necessary both to the attainment of knowledge and to its 
utilisation. I do not mean to say that the inculcation of knowledge 
should be wholly excluded from popular schools, but I think it should 
be limited to knowledge of a very fundamental nature, such as may 
serve as a basis to build upon in adult life. Juvenile lectures on experi- 
mental science followed by easy examinations would also serve a useful 
purpose by exciting the interest of the pupils and leading to habits 
of observation and reflection favourable to future acquirements. 
Professor Huxley has well said that our present system of 
elementary education is much too bookish; and, in my opinion, 
this bookish teaching might be cut down to very small dimensions, 
so as to admit of the introduction of an effective system of mental 
and physical training, without adding to the present cost of popular 
education. If I am asked to specify the particular methods by 
which such training should be effected, I reply that I am not 
sufficiently an expert to be able to do so, but it is not difficult to 
form general ideas on the subject. All organs and all faculties are 
developed by exercise, and the application of appropriate exercises 
constitutes training. Just as athletics are practised for developing 
the muscles, so may analogous exercises be used for developing all 
the physical organs as well as the mental faculties. If a juvenile 
pickpocket can be trained to use his hands with exquisite adroitness 
in the practice of his nefarious occupation, why should not the hand 
of a schoolboy acquire by proper training similar mobility and 
delicacy of. touch to be used for honest purposes? Houdin, the 
celebrated conjurer, states in his amusing memoirs that he and his 
son practised the receptive power of their eyes by walking quickly 
past shop-windows, and then recounting all the objects which in a 
moment of time had been presented to their view. The faculty of 
perceiving at a glance all the details of a complicated situation, or 
condition of things, is most valuable in enabling prompt action to be 
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taken, not only by conjurers, but by persons in every vocation of 
life, and especially by those in positions of command. I may also 
observe that the cultivation of ‘eye-memory,’ such as would be 
acquired by an exercise of this kind, would greatly facilitate the 
acquirement of correctness in spelling, which is a source of great 
difficulty with many intellects not otherwise defective. I mention 
these examples of training not as definite proposals for adoption, but 
as illustrations of what can be done by appropriate exercises. 

I need hardly say that the ear as well as the eye can have its 
capabilities exalted by the operation of training. The power of 
minute discrimination can be given to both, and the one can be 
awakened to a sense of symmetry, and the other to that of harmony, 
where those perceptions are naturally dormant or defective. In fact, 
all organic development, including the functions of the brain, turns 
upon exercise, and youth is the most favourable time for the applica- 
tion of exercise. In cleverness of hand and eye, and in promptitude 
of action, children at present learn more from their games than from 
their teachers, and I am inclined to think that training associated 
with amusement might be so systematised as to produce excellent 
results, both in mental and bodily development, as well as in the 
promotion of health and vigour; but in relation to these I may 
observe that a sufficiency of food and clothing is especially necessary. 
Indeed the want of it in the children of poverty-stricken parents is 
already a serious difficulty in popular education. 

It is related by Sir Frederick Pollock, in his interesting reminis- 
cences, that when he was at the University of Cambridge one of the 
subjects submitted for discussion at a debating club was the question, 
‘What is the use of useful knowledge?’ Weare not informed what 
was the result of the debate, nor is it important that we should be so; 
but the question appears to me to present in a quaint form a theme of 
a very debateable nature. I think it must be conceded that where a 
man fails to get on in the world it is not from want of knowledge so 
much as from want of natural capacity, and of zeal, energy, and per- 
severance. If he possess natural capacity, combined with these 
qualities, he will not suffer himself to be defeated by want of know- 
ledge; but will surmount all difficulties in attaining it. If there be 
capable men striving after knowledge necessary to their advancement 
and unable to obtain it, they have not come within my observation, 
and as to the incapables, it would be no advantage to them if they 
had it. Many people imagine that genius is kept down from want of 
knowledge, and that in many cases it is thus lost to the world. This 
I entirely dispute. Genius is irrepressible, and revels in overcoming 
difficulties. Except in what are called the learned professions, few 
men who have risen to distinction have owed their success to bock 
knowledge thrust upon them in early life. Amongst engineers I may 
instance James Watt, George Stephenson, Smeaton, Brindley, and 
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Telford, as men who have made a great mark in the world, some of 
them a transcendent mark, and yet none of them were loaded with in- 
formation at school, but were left to educate themselves in after life, 
with scant facilities, in such knowledge as was necessary to the exercise 
of their talents and the attainment of their ends. Their receptive 
faculties might have been quickened by early cramming ; but their 
originality would probably have been impaired, and their natural 
talents, instead of being concentrated upon the line of thought for 
which they were best fitted, would have lost effect by diffusion in un- 
profitable channels. The well-known dictum that if the Romans had 
had to learn Latin they never would have conquered the world, is 
suggestive of what our loss might have been if these self-made 
eng 1.-rs had frittered away their energies upon inappropriate studies 
force:: upon them at school. What I have said of engineers may be 
said with equal truth of men who have attained success and reputation 
in the various phases of mercantile life, and also in the naval and 
military professions. Take Wellington and Marlborough amongst 
generals, and Nelson and Blake amongst naval commanders. Surely 
none of these would have directed the armies and navies of England 
with more effect if book knowledge had been crammed into them at 
school, and it is highly probable-that their services would have been 
lost to the nation if success in competitive examinations, such as are 
now in vogue, had been made a condition of their entering the army 
or the navy. 

If I were to ask the question, for what class of persons is technical 
education more especially required, I suppose most people would say, 
the working classes; but I think a little consideration will show that 
this answer would not be correct. It must, I conceive, at once be 
admitted that in the numerous class of labourers figuratively styled 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ no man would be rendered 
more efficient by the possession of any kind of technical knowledge, 
although the value of his labour would undoubtedly be enhanced by 
his having been, as a boy, trained in the exercise of his hands and 
limbs. Making one step in advance of the wholly unskilled labourer, 
let us take for example the case of a ‘hewer of wood’ in the more 
special sense of a woodman skilled in the use of his axe. To do his 
work properly would require skill, though of a humble kind, and some 
degree of intelligence, as well as strength of arm ; but it cannot be 
said that technical education, distinct from that which he acquires for 
himself by his own practice and experience, would add to his skill and 
efficiency, whether he be an unlettered labourer working for wages, or 
a distinguished statesman practising asanamateur. Ascending a step 
higher in the scale of labour, we may take the case of artificers, such 
as joiners, carpenters, fitters, and all others who work in wood and 
iron for constructive purposes. Here again we find manual skill, 
intelligently used, the chief criterion of the value of their labour. 
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These men in general work under direction, and so long as they do 
so, it is their manual skill, and not their knowledge, that comes 
into play. It is, therefore, not easy to see how knowledge distinct 
from manual skill can add to the value of their labour. As to those 
whose office it is to direct such labour, they are men chosen for 
their superior intelligence as well as skill to act as foremen, and 
whose duty requires them to work more with their brains than with 
their hands. They, in fact, are persons who emerge from the class 
of manual workers, and it is here where the value of technical know- 
ledge first comes in. But even in their case all the information they 
require can be found in a condensed and tabulated form in handbooks 
applicable to all kinds of constructive art. Such technical informa- 
tion is in this form available to every man who can read and do 
arithmetic, however ignorant he may be of the scientific methods by 
which such tabulated results have been arrived at. No doubt these 
handbooks will fulfil their purpose more completely if those who 
consult them can work simple algebraic formulas or have a slight 
acquaintance with geometry ; but these limited accomplishments can 
easily be acquired by private study, and are quite within the reach 
of self-education. In fact experience shows that it is men of this 
stamp who, on leaving school, have voluntarily availed themselves of 
the facilities offered for self-education in order to qualify themselves 
for positions of responsibility and superintendence. The next class 
we have to consider is that of managers and designers who require 
technical education in a higher degree; but even here it is only in 
rare instances that high attainments in science are essential to 
practical results. It is only in pursuit of research and discovery 
that highly advanced scientific knowledge is required, and not even 
then in all branches of science. 

Upon the whole I am of opinion that the number of persons who 
would be benefited in business by scientific education of a technical 
nature, and who have the zeal, capacity, and perseverance necessary 
to its attainment, constitutes a very small proportion of the popula- 
tion, and it remains to be considered whether the existing facilities 
for the voluntary acquisition of technical knowledge are sufficient, 
or to what extent they require to be supplemented. These facilities, 
as they are found in large towns, consist in the first place of evening 
classes conducted under Government auspices for the teaching of 
practical and applied science. If knowledge for clerkship be wanted, 
such as bookkeeping and shorthand writing, those subjects might 
be taught at a small expense in a similar manner, and doubtless 
would be so if a desire for it were manifested. There are also 
various associations of a general scientific character, and others 
specially applicable to particular lines of business, at which institu- 
tions papers are read or lectures given on appropriate subjects, and 
other facilities offered for self-education. These associations might 
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be multiplied to any extent and be made applicable to every variety 
of business, and, I believe, their multiplication does actually keep 
pace with the demand for them. The people have also the advantage 
of university extension lectures, and they have access to abundance 
of libraries either absolutely free or belonging to mechanics’ insti- 
tutes or scientific societies to which any one can be admitted on 
payment of a very small annual subscription. There is also the 
universal advantage of cheap scientific literature, including books of 
reference of a technical nature applicable to almost every kind of 
employment on which science can be brought to bear. The chief 
want appears to me to be that of public laboratories, to which 
qualified students could be admitted for the practice of experimental 
science. To these laboratories class-rooms should be attached for 
evening teaching. As to colleges of physical science, they are apt, 
I think, to be too scholastic for popular requirements, though valuable 
for the cultivation of theoretical science of a more abstract nature, 
and also for the education of those who have to become teachers of 
science. These colleges could be made to embrace more practical 
instruction than they do, but such instruction is attainable at a 
smaller cost by the means I have described. When colleges can be 
established by public subscription or private munificence, they are 
worthy of approval and commendation ; but where the State or local 
governing bodies have to furnish money for education in relation to 
national industry, they must look to attaining the required results 
at the least possible expense, and I am inclined to look upon colleges 
as luxuries in education rather than necessaries. 

But it is only in large towns that the facilities I have mentioned 
are to be found, and it would certainly be desirable that small towns 
and rural districts should be placed in a position to afford practical 
scientific instruction to all capable persons who earnestly seek to 
attain it. In rural districts the chief occupation is agriculture, the 
practice of which would be benefited by technical instruction which 
is not at present provided. Great ignorance prevails in the practice 
of this important industry, but there does not appear to be much 
desire for enlightenment amongst the farming population, for in the 
few cases where night schools have been established for useful in- 
struction relative to farming, the attendance has been very unsatis- 
factory. 

As to the question whether our commerce is to be saved from the 
effects of foreign competition by a wide diffusion of technical know- 
ledge, I have no faith in any such safeguard. Cheapness of produc- 
tion and superiority of quality will decide the victory in the race of 
competition, and if by early training we develop the mental and 
bodily faculties of our people, we shall improve our chance of main- 
taining a foremost place; but not, I think, by any forced or indis- 


criminate system of imparting knowledge. I do not undervalue 
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technical knowledge voluntarily acquired as a means to an end, but 
it is the brain-workers and not the hand-workers who will seek to 
attain it and benefit by it. Compulsory education is neither justifiable 
nor practicable except in childhood, and without compulsion I am 
satisfied that it is only individuals of superior intellect and fitness for 
business that would perseveringly avail themselves of new educa- 
tional facilities. Such new facilities should await the demand for 
them, and be supplied gradually and tentatively, for it would be 
folly to rush into new and costly projects without any certainty of 
their resulting in adequate benefit. I most heartily concur in Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s commendation of the great services rendered by the 
Science and Art Department in the promotion of evening classes for 
the teaching of art and practical science; and if Government inter- 
vention be needed in other branches of technical knowledge, I think 
it would be wise merely to expand in the same economical and un- 
pretentious line of action. 

In the preceding remarks on popular education it must be under- 
stood that I am viewing the subject in a purely utilitarian aspect. 
My topic is technical education, and I leave untouched all questions 
relating to instruction of a religious and moral nature. Happily 
those subjects are now treated in a much more conciliatory spirit 
than formerly, and I hope that any remaining impediments to 
popular education of an elevating kind may eventually disappear. 


ARMSTRONG. 





THE ENGADINE—SUMMER AND WINTER. 


THE ‘ Engadine’ sounds a very remote country to most people ‘in 
England, yet it is only thirty-six hours’ journey from London, or 
rather less than the journey to Zermatt, and only four hours more 
than to Chamounix or Interlaken. It has a climate and scenery very 
distinct from ordinary Switzerland. It lies to the east and south, 
and thus possesses a climate drier and clearer than the Oberland, 
Chamounix, or Lucerne. Being within a few miles of Italy it enjoys 
the dry warm air of Italy cooled by the perpetual snow of the glaciers. 
Thus it is in summer cool, clear, dry, and invigorating. 

Coming into the Engadine by the Julier Pass the view of the 
lakes is most striking. The diligence comes down rapidly by a zigzag 
of four or five miles to Silvaplana, a bright sunny spot, with a glorious 
view of the glaciers and lakes. There is a good hotel here; the 
experienced visitor coming to St. Moritz or Pontresina in July or 
August is glad to secure a bed for the first night at Silvaplana, and 
goes over in the early morning to search out quarters at Pontresina 
or St. Moritz. 

The Engadine is like a kingdom in itself, with many and varied 
centres. The most attractive in summer is Pontresina, which is 
close to all the most interesting excursions to the higher moun- 
tains. It is well situated, with a dry soil and sunny aspect, nearly 
six thousand feet above the sea-level. It is an upland valley, 
surrounded by high mountains eight to twelve thousand feet high. 
For a summer holiday it contains many attractions. To the adventur- 
ous mountaineer, a great variety of excursions upon the glaciers and 
high mountains. To the invalid, many pleasant walks, and not a few 
lovely drives; some of the most beautiful excursions can be made in 
the chaise-a-porteurs. 

The inhabitants of the Engadine are a peculiar race, half Italian 
and half German, with a language of their own—‘ Romansch,’ a 
mixture of Italian and German. The people rather despise agri- 
culture, and let out their pasturages in summer to shepherds from 
Bergamo in Italy, who drive up their long-haired sheep and cattle in 
May, and return to Italy at the end of September. The natives are 
said to go all over Europe to ‘ seek their fortunes,’ and get employ- 
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ment chiefly as cooks and confectioners, returning after many years to 
settle down in their beloved Engadine. 

The climate of the Engadine in summer is most exhilarating— 
clear, dry, and bracing. To the fagged brain and exhausted nerves of 
many it acts like a charm, renovates and freshens up mind and body. 
To such it becomes the annual rest and restorative. To a few, and 
only a few, the climate has the opposite effect: depresses the mind 
and body, hinders sleep, and begets apathy and breathlessness. 

The glaciers of the Engadine are not so magnificent as those near 
Zermatt, but they have a most attractive beauty of their own, as the 
habitués of Pontresina seem never to weary of visiting them again 
and again during their stay. The district is rich in flowers, espe- 
cially in the early season, June and July. 

At Pontresina the hotels are very good—the food much improved 
on the old style of twenty years ago, when the English tourists 
accustomed to Lucerne and Chamounix were horrified to find that 
there was no food to be had except at the regular table d’héte 
dinner at one, and supper at seven. No possibility then of getting 
chops or steaks at the late hours on returning from the distant 
excursions. Now all this is changed, and in the restawrant rooms 
of the chief hotels there is a plentiful supply of good food at all 
hours. 

The visitors to Pontresina are quite different to the tourists in 
the other parts of Switzerland—most friendly and genial, grouping 
themselves naturally. At the Krone, all intent on the high Alps, full 
of plans and arrangements with guides over-night, and out before 
daybreak on the ‘ grand excursions’; dancing in the evening to ease 
their tired legs. At the Roseg, a more quiet set, satisfied with the 
mild excursions, making collections of flowers and plants. The 
Roseg being outside of it is quite removed from all the bad smells 
of the crowded village, in the very centre of which the Krone is 
situated. At Saratz, a select party, ‘the notabilities,’ enjoying a fair 
and easy life—a faint reflex of the London season—the greatest event 
of the day an Italian vettwrino driving in with four horses and a 
‘ milord’s ’ family. 

Visitors to Pontresina go out for a ‘settling down’ of three or 
four weeks, not rushing from place to place. In this respect the 
advantages for a health holiday are infinite. Most of the visitcrs 
after their three or four weeks resting in the Engadine find the easiest 
way home is through the Italian lakes—a lovely ending to the 
holiday trip. 

St. Moritz is crowded during the short season, from the middle of 
June to the end of August. During those ten weeks it is often 
extremely difficult to get accommodation, even when engaged before- 
hand. A crowd of visitors frequent the Paracelse spring every 
morning, drinking the chalybeate water cold or warmed, according to 
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taste. Flat vessels of hot water are provided, into which the visitor 
can plunge his glass to take the chill off. The baths are much 
frequented, although it is a bad country for baths, too cold and 
chilly. The description by the natives of the climate is too exact: 
‘Nine months of winter, and three months of cold weather.’ Yet it 
seems to suit the vast crowd of English, German, and Italian visitors 
who rush there to escape the heat of summer. 

Even during the best season, in August and early September, the 
Engadine is liable to heavy falls of snow. Two or three seasons out 
of twelve I experienced this heavy snowstorm in the second week of 
September. It is a most lovely sight ; as the storm passes off after 
two or three days, the bright clear sunshine comes out, the snow 
melts rapidly, and the landscape becomes most beautiful as the dark 
green foliage bursts out through the covering of snow. The snow- 
storm quickly empties the hotels, a regular flight occurring to the 
Italian lakes. The experienced visitors look on and wait for a few 
days, to be richly rewarded by the burst of bright, clear, sunny weather, 
fresh and invigorating, when the climate of the Italian lakes is close, 
hot, and damp. 

The Maloia hotel is a great building on the swampy shore of the 
lake of that name, with a lovely background of mountains and many 
pleasant excursions near. The situation of the hotel is exposed to 
mists and gusts of wind, but the accommodation is so good that it is 
crowded for the ten weeks of the season with three to four hundred 
visitors. In winter the vast building is abandoned to thirty or forty, 
who cling to it, through mist and wind, because of the good food, and 
airy, well-warmed rooms. 

Campfer attracts many English visitors who love a quiet resting- 
place a little aside from the great crowd of St. Moritz or Pontresina. 
It is situated in the centre of the lake district, with many easy 
excursions, and endless opportunities for botanising, fishing, and 
sauntering in the beautiful woods around it. The Hotel Julier is 
like a little English family party—most of them old habitués of the 
Engadine. 

For the artist and the lover of the picturesque, the most perfect 
haven is Sils Maria. There may be found quiet beauty amongst the 
lower hills and the lakes, with enchanting views of the snow peaks 
in the distance. 

Tarasp, in the Lower Engadine, attracts a crowd of Swiss and 
Germans for the use of the mineral waters, which resemble Vichy 
and Carlsbad in their chemical constituents. A few English people 
go there, especially those with whom the air of the High Engadine 
disagrees. ‘Tarasp is in a deep hole at the bottom of a deep valley, 
a most uninviting spot. The English visitors generally leave it and 
go to Schulz, a village about a mile down the valley, in a good 
situation, and possessing a good hotel ; from thence walking to the 
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mineral waters and baths once or twice a day. Visiting Tarasp in 
the year 1872, as the diligence passed about a mile from the village 
of Zernetz, I was surprised to see the driver and guard of the diligence 
stop the horses, mount up on the luggage, and look back most 
anxiously. In reply to our inquiries, the driver said, ‘ Don’t you see 
the smoke ?—Zernetz is on fire!’ It was too true, the whole village 
was in a blaze of fire, and its two thousand inhabitants driven out to 
encamp on the hillsides. It was a most touching sight the next day 
as we drove back through the smoking ruins of the once thriving 
little town—burning roofs and timbers falling across the roads, and 
the inhabitants on the hills around in impromptu tents made of 
sheets and old clothes. 

Wintering in the high Alps has a singular history. Upwards of 
twenty-five years ago,a son of the English clergyman at Genoa 
(Rev. Mr. Strettles) became afflicted with consumption of the lungs, 
and a frequent recurrence of blood-spitting, till he was reduced to 
the very lowest ebb. Having exhausted all the treatment of the 
English doctors in Genoa and its neighbourhood, an Italian friend 
suggested to Mr. Strettles to send his son to the Engadine, as Italian 
doctors were sending consumptive patients to Davos with great 
benefit. He went to St. Moritz, a place for the Italians to escape 
from the heat of summer for baths and a cool climate. Soon after 
his arrival at St. Moritz, the tendency to hemorrhage quite ceased, 
and he recovered strength and health. The young man settled at 
St. Moritz as the agent of the bank, and lived there for many years, 
winter and summer. The father subsequently built a comfortable 
house there, not far from the Kulm Hotel. The favourable result 
upon young Mr. Strettles’ disease became known to many physicians 
in England and Italy, and the Engadine became noted as a health 
resort for consumption. Soon afterwards I paid my first visit to it 
in 1865. I have visited it fourteen times since, each time with 
increased interest and enjoyment. 

Winter in the Engadine is a most chequered season, a source of 
much anxiety to many invalids. Most of the hotel proprietors and 
doctors advise intending visitors to come there in November, so as 
to get settled in before the actual winter commences. This advice 
is extremely bad and misleading, as it exposes delicate invalids in 
the early winter to frequent changes of snow and rain, alternating 
with moist sirocco winds—the dreaded ‘ Fohn’ wind—which enervates 
and depresses, causing frequent catarrhs and feverish colds. The 
roads in the early winter are apt to be slushy, obliging invalids to 
keep much indoors. The public rooms, ill-ventilated and heated by 
stoves, become hot and close. Without occupation, and unable to 
take outdoor exercise, the invalids become discouraged and depressed 
before the real winter comes, in the middle or end of December. 
Then the experienced visitors arrive, when there is a good prospect of 
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dry clear wintry weather: two months of the most lovely clear blue 
skies, warm sunshine, still air so transparent and bright that no 
description can give an idea of it. But evenin this late winter there 
is an occasional week or two of fresh snow, blocking up the roads and 
stopping the skating. The hardy visitors will get out of doors even 
in this bad weather, but most of the delicate invalids are kept indoors, 
and lose ground as rapidly as they gained it in the clear cold of settled 
winter. 

Davos, although outside the Engadine, deserves especial mention as 
the first of the winter resorts inthe high Alps. It is nearly one thou- 
sand feet lower than St. Moritz, yet well above the line of the clouds 
which cover the lower Swiss Alps with a cold dull grey, when Davos is 
basking in the bright sunshine with a clear blue sky, and dry snow 
upon the ground. Davos is essentially the place for delicate invalids. 
It is more sheltered than St. Moritz. It has, however, very few walks 
or drives, and no lakes like St. Moritz. It has a skating-rink in a 
meadow, which is flooded in winter and soon freezes ; but this is a very 
tame affair compared to the exquisite beauty of the snow mountains 
surrounding the frozen lakes in the Engadine. It is a part of the 
hygiene at St. Moritz for all the young men to go out for two or three 
hours’ hard work sweeping the snow off the ice so as to keep it fit for 
skating. During the continuance of the clear frosty weather, the 
life of the visitors is the most healthful that can be conceived. From 
ten to four there is constant occupation out of doors, skating, walk- 
ing, sledging, tobogganing. Even the most delicate can sit out of 
doors for hours basking in the brilliant sunshine; theappetite increases 
with renewed health and strength. The dry rarefied air acts most 
beneficially on the lung tissue, causing diseased portions to expand 
and become active again. The extreme purity of the air hinders the 
production of septic germs. Thus the expectoration becomes lessened, 
and ceases to infect the other portion of the lungs and the constitu- 
tion. Many and severe cases of lung disease become perfectly cured 
as long as they remain in the Engadine. Many of the residents of 
Davos came there for the cure of lung disease, and subsequently 
settled as shopkeepers, or waiters, or hotel-keepers, or doctors. If 
possible, even the residents leave Davos in April and May, but many 
are unable to afford the change, and stay on from year to year. Davos 
has more sunshine in winter than St. Moritz, and is less exposed to 
wind and mist. It gets quite as much, or even more, of the ‘ Fohn’ 
or sirocco wind which blows from the desert of Africa and becomes 
saturated with moisture in its passage across the Mediterranean 
Sea. As it reaches Davos the snow melts, a close steamy air fills the 
narrow valley and brings colds and depression of spirits, the roads 
become slushy and unfit for open-air exercise, all people indoors be- 
come a study for ‘the blues.’ A few fall back upon regular study or 
drawing, but most of the invalids find it nearly impossible to settle 
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down to healthy occupation indoors during the weeks of bad weather. 
Davos owes much to the skill and care of the doctors. All modern 
improvements in health management are ably carried out. Even 
during deep frost, the doctor will frequently go about the bedrooms 
at night to see that windows are open. In that still air, with thirty 
degrees of frost out of doors, the open windows at night are safe 
and most beneficial. The heat of the sun during the day has 
so thoroughly warmed the bedrooms that the temperature seldom 
goes as low as the freezing point at night. Very soon the sufferer 
from lung disease finds the great benefit of open windows at night. 
At Davos the word for every one is‘ out of doors all day.’ For those 
so weak as not to be able to walk, there is the open balcony with a 
south aspect, to sit in the sunshine and rest without fatigue. For 
theactive ones, all sorts of open-air exercise, skating, walking, sledging, 
and, above all, the tobogganing, full of excitement and enjoyment. 
At Davos also the doctors urge all the invalids to drink milk abun- 
dantly, early in the morning and late at night, and at odd times 
during the day. Red Valteline wine is also freely taken at lunch 
and dinner. The food at Davos is very much better than at St. 
Moritz. Much more care is taken to keep up a good supply of the 
best fresh meat, and all other things in proportion. At St. Moritz a 
day or two of extra snow caused the ominous announcement, ‘ No 
more vegetables, even the potatoes running short!’ For all this there 
can be no excuse, as the prices charged are very high, and in that 
frozen district fresh meat and fresh vegetables would keep good for 
five or six weeks if carefully housed. At Davos war to the knife to 
all ‘coddling.’ Cold baths are enjoined, and the doctors are so deter- 
mined to use cold water carefully that the patient is often met at 
the bath-house by the doctor, who, with watch in one hand, admini- 
sters the cold douche for a few seconds with the other hand, so as not 
to allow the patient’s strength to be exhausted by too free a use of 
the cold water. After the cold douche the patient goes straight to 
his bedroom to rest. 

The hotels at Davos are most excellent. I stopped once at the 
Belvedere and once at the Buhl—both good, but the latter is the 
better situation. The chief disadvantage of the hotel life at Davos 
is, that from four in the afternoon till bedtime the sitting and 
dining rooms are crowded and close, the air dried so much by stoves . 
as to prove a risk to those with sound lungs, the effluvia and ex- 
pectoration from consumptive persons becoming the more deadly as 
the air becomes dry and close. The tubercle ‘ bacillus’ floating in 
the dry air from a crowd of consumptives is a very distinct element 
of infection to the non-tubercular. Many bad cases of lung disease 
at Davos are not tubercular in their origin, but might easily become 
so by the contagiousness of the tubercle ‘ bacillus’ floating in the 
close sitting-rooms. Those who are accustomed to open windows in 
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their bedroom at night cannot endure open windows in the sitting- 
rooms, because of the opening and shutting of doors causing draughts 
of cold air. 

The great drawback to the wintering in the Engadine is the 
absolute necessity for leaving it at the end of March ; then the wet 
and cold alternate, and a general stampede of the visitors commences. 
At this time it is nearly impossible to find a suitable climate for the 
patients with lung disease. The local doctors advise them to go on 
to Thusis, or some of the lower parts of Switzerland, or to Baden- 
Baden. Such advice is most dangerous and unsuitable. The 
climate in April becomes worse and worse as the patient goes north. 
Moreover, travelling in April is risky and difficult. The safest course 
for those leaving the Engadine at the end of March is to avoid the 
north, and go south to Pallanza on Lago Maggiore for a week, and 
then to the Riviera (San Remo or Cannes), or to Algiers. Winter 
in the Engadine has many disadvantages. Far better for the 
consumptive patients to divide the winter: remain in England all 
through October and November, and not start for the Engadine till 
the 10th of December, and arrange to leave it the last week in 
March for the south, and not return to the north till the middle of 
June. The climate north of the Alps is so changeable and cold all 
through May and the first half of June that many consumptive 
patients lose all the benefit of the winter abroad by returning to 
England in May. 

The effect of coming down from the Engadine to the low country 
of the Italian lakes or the Riviera is at first disturbing, but after a 
few days a good result follows from the change and more frequent 
opportunities of open-air exercise and better food—the sight of fresh 
vegetables especially enlivening the monotony of the dry St. Moritz 
diet. 

A patient who spent four months this last winter at St. Moritz, 
and a fortnight at the Maloia, thus describes his experience : 
‘ November and December changeable ; some fine days, not a few bad 
ones, and many half-and-half sort of days when the sun is partly 
clouded and a slight breeze blows; one might be hot one moment, 
and cold another. January and February all that could be desired. 
Sharp frost at night, and bright sunshine all day, with a dry crisp air 
so clear and blue as to be impossible to describe. March most try- 
ing, as the thaw set in during the days with snow, so that the clothes 
got wet on going out. Occasionally a strong wind blowing, so that 
few could venture out, as the wind seemed to cut through the 
warmest clothing. During March most people had colds. 

The same friend left St. Moritz, and went in March to the 
Maloia. There he found food most excellent, and the ventilation 
and sanitary arrangements most perfect. 

The journey to the Engadine in summer is very easy and most 
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enjoyable. Leaving London at eleven a.M., the corresponding train 
from Calais reaches Basle at six in the morning, and Coire soon after 
midday. From thence it is a long day’s journey of marvellous beauty 
and interest to Pontresina or St. Moritz. In winter, the diligence 
runs regularly. When the snow is deep, the passengers are put 
into little open sledges—a most agreeable mode of travelling. For 
invalids a covered sledge is used, but it is not safe in bad weather, 
being easily upset. Fur coats are the grand protective on the 
journey. 
JoserH Kipp. 





A STORY OF OUR LIGHTHOUSES. 


THE illumination of our lighthouses has been the subject of questions 
in the House of Commons, of speeches in the House of Lords, and of 
articles and letters in the press. Public thought on a subject brought 
before it in this intermittent and fragmentary way must, I fear, be 
more or less confused, and it is not desirable that it should remain so. 
For seventeen years of my life I was intimately connected with the 
lighthouse service ; and it is but natural to a man desirous of leaving 
his affairs in order behind him to wish to lessen the confusion just 
referred to by giving, or allowing documents to give, some account 
of his stewardship as Scientific Adviser to the various lighthouse 
boards of the United Kingdom and to the Board of Trade. 

Faraday was my predecessor, and it was he who invented the 
title of the office which he first filled. After my appointment to 
the Royal Institution in 1853 he ceased to give the ordinary 
afternoon lectures, and confined himself for many years to the 
delivery of the Christmas Juvenile Course. In 1861 he announced 
his desire to give up work altogether, as fatigue and forgetfulness 
were advancing on him more and more. In 1864 his loss of memory 
and general weariness had become very pronounced. On the Ist of 
August of that year he wrote to me from Hampton Court Green :— 

My dear Tyndall,—I do not know whether my letter will reach you, but I will 
risk it, though feeling very unfit to communicate with a man whose life is so vivid 
and active as yours. The receipt of your kind letter makes me to know that, 
though I forget, I am not forgotten ; and, though I am not able to remember at 


the end of a line what was at the beginning of it, the imperfect marks will convey 
to you some sense of what I long to say. 


This letter is clearly written, without erasures or corrections. In 
1865 his hand had become more unsteady, and his references to his 
forgetfulness more frequent and decided. On the 28th of August 
he writes to me :— 


Welcome to London, my dear Tyndall ; I was in the house on Saturday when 
you were there, but did not know it until afterwards. Glad to hear that you are 
well. I write very inconsistently, and know not from line to line, or even from 
word to word, what I have said. 


During this period of growing weakness the thought of severing 
his connection with the Trinity House frequently occurred to him, 
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and the subject came at length to be seriously discussed. My desire 
to relieve him of his labours was well known, and the wish that I 
should do so was soon expressed by the lighthouse authorities. On 
the 9th of May, 1866, a letter was written to me, at his dictation, 
by his devoted niece, Miss Barnard, and signed in very trembling 
characters by himself :— 

My dear Tyndall,—I have received a letter this morning from Mr. Farrer, of the 
Board of Trade, and in it he tells me of his interview with you, and of your ever 
kind readiness to assist me. . . . I must send a few lines to say that I accept, as 
frankly as you offer it, your help. 


Thus began my official connection with lighthouses. 


Soon after the receipt of this letter I had an interview with Captain 
(afterwards Sir Frederick) Arrow, the energetic Deputy-Master of the 
Trinity House. The meeting took place, in Faraday’s presence, in that 
modest study where, not without a solemn recollection of its antece- 
dents, I afterwards passed so many laborious and happy years myself. 
Definite proposals were then made to me by the Deputy-Master. We 
were agreed that as little change as possible was to be made in 
Faraday’s position. His salary—it was only 2001. a year—was to 
continue unaltered. Courteously and apologetically Captain Arrow 
intimated to me that, for the time being, the Elder Brethren would 
be hardly warranted in adding to this salary more than another 100J. 
This, ‘ with diffidence and reluctance,’ he offered to me. His mind 
was promptly relieved of all anxiety on this score. Indeed, the 
arrangement most agreeable to me at the time would have been the 
transference of the burden from Faraday’s shoulders to my own with- 
out any remuneration whatever. 

My duties in connection with the Trinity House were interesting 
and important. I was frequently consulted in London, made excur- 
sions when necessary by land and sea; and as each new piece of the 
splendid dioptric apparatus, which we owe to the genius of Fresnel, 
was turned out by the manufacturers, the quality of its material and 
the accuracy of its adjustments were carefully tested and reported 
on, As a new lighthouse illuminant the electric light, regarding 
which my hopes were high, was coming to the front. Under 
Faraday’s guidance it had been started at Dungeness; and, though 
the machines there employed were extremely cumbersome and 
defective, it must be remembered that they were the first of their 
kind, and that to their constructor, Mr. Holmes, is due the credit of 
raising the magneto-electric spark to an intensity suitable for light- 
house purposes. I visited Dungeness and experimented on these 
machines. I also visited the workshops of the Alliance Company in 
Paris, where a great advance towards the perfecting of such machines 
had been made. By the permission of the French authorities I 
visited the lighthouses at La Héve, where the electric light had been 
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introduced. I went to Manchester and witnessed the astonishing 
performance of the machines devised by Mr. Wilde. A third-order 
apparatus, constructed by the Messrs. Chance for the electric light, 
and sent afterwards to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, was also in- 
spected and tested by means of a voltaic battery sent down from 
London to their glass works near Birmingham. 

The pregnant discovery of Wheatstone and Siemens, whereby the 
magneto-electric current was raised to an extraordinary pitch of 
power, was promptly turned to account by Holmes. He constructed 
a machine which, mounted at Blackwali, was observed from Charlton 
by a committee of the Elder Brethren and myself. I was delighted 
with its action, and in my report the light was described as one of 
almost solar brilliancy. Defects, hardly avoidable in a first construction, 
prevented this machine from being introduced into any lighthouse, and 
itis referred to here as illustrating the vigorous originality of its maker. 
The machines with steel magnets employed at the South Fore- 
land demanded a good deal of attention, a first-rate Alliance machine 
having been brought over to serve as a standard whereby the Holmes 
machines of similar form and character might be kept up to the 
mark. An elaborate series of experiments with the new dynamos of 
Gramme and Siemens was afterwards executed under my supervision 
at the South Foreland, which has since become a classic experimental 
ground. Much later I had occasion to observe the performance of 
a De Meritens machine. Recognising its fitness for lighthouse 
purposes, I recommended it to the attention of the Elder Brethren, 
and it was with De Meritens machines, raised for this special trial 
toa power never approached in any lighthouse, that the latest experi- 
ments of the Elder Brethren, which have caused so much discussion 
and discontent, were executed at the South Foreland. 

The remarkable apparatus which now sends forth its beams from 
the perilous Wolf Rock, near the Land’s End, was, in those days, 
constructed, tested, and reported on. It is a revolving light 
which, to secure distinctiveness, sends forth a white and a red 
beam in succession.. The beam is reddened by sending it through 
coloured glass, a very considerable amount of light being thus de- 
stroyed. Now the intensity of the two beams must be so far equalised 
that both of them shall, at all distances, reach the mariner. To 
make good the light intercepted by the red glass, its panel had to be 
enlarged, and a series of observations were made from the Charlton 
terrace already referred to, with the view of determining the relative 
sizes of the red and white panels. The apparatus was subsequently 
constructed with consummate skill by the Messrs. Chance, of Bir- 
mingham. Mounted in its rock tower, it is said that neither of its 
bearas has ever been observed by the sailor unassociated with 
the other. Through the multiplication of ships’ lights, and coast 
lights, distinctiveness in lighthouses becomes a more and more vital 
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necessity. I have known the light of a fishing-smack, close at hand, 
to be mistaken by a seaman for that of a distant lighthouse. A naval 
commander once confessed to me his inability to distinguish the light 
of a candle on an adjacent beach from the South Foreland electric 
light, ten miles distant. Nevertheless, the great reduction in the 
size of the white panel in this noble Wolf Rock apparatus impressed 
me strongly with the barbarism of the practice of rendering a light 
distinctive by the destruction of so large a portion of its radiant 
power. 

I had not long filled the post of Scientific Adviser when a man 
named Taylor called upon me with a large burner by which, he alleged, 
the difficulty of applying gas in lighthouses had been overcome. He 
was referred to the Trinity House, but nothing came of his visit. 
Some time afterwards this same Taylor devised an admirable appara- 
tus for the production of ‘ air-gas,’ consisting of an arrangement for 
the copious and continuous production of petroleum vapour, with 
which a current of air carried through the apparatus was saturated. 
A burner was also devised, equal in size to the four-wick burner of a 
first-order apparatus, an extremely bright and powerful flame being 
thus produced. Handiness, promptness of ignition, and brilliancy 
were here all combined. I never executed an official duty with 
greater reluctance than reporting against this arrangement, which 
must have cost its not-too-wealthy inventor a considerable sum. 
Neither the excellent practical chemist who assisted me at the time 
nor myself was able to produce with the petroleum vapour and air an 
explosive mixture; still, fearing that such a mixture might result if 
the exact proportion of air and vapour could be hit upon, I durst not 
recommend this beautiful apparatus for lighthouse use. A man of 
Taylor’s genius was sure to prove a valuable addition to the staff of 
the Trinity House, and he was accordingly engaged. He soon made 
his influence felt in the improvement of the four-wick lamp; and it 
was his clear head and deft fingers that produced the excellent six- 
wick lamp now so prized and favoured by the Elder Brethren. 
Taylor’s son, as I learned at the South Foreland, has inherited his 
father’s genius, and he is, I believe, now employed in the workshops 
of the Trinity House. 

I dwell with some pleasure on these memories, warmed as they 
are by the recollection of the uniform kindness of the Elder Brethren, 
to whom I became greatly attached. For many years moreover I 
was honoured by the intimacy of Mr. (now Sir) Thomas Henry 
Farrer, Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade. Our conversa- 
tions about lighthouse matters were frequent, and in the early part of 
1869 he mentioned to me the great step alleged to have been taken 
in Ireland by the introduction of gas into lighthouses. He spoke 
in terms of warm appreciation of the late Earl of Meath, who 
generally occupied the chair at the meetings of the Board of Irish 
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Lights. And surely my subsequent knowledge of that excellent 
nobleman, whose habitual beneficence was intensified when the safety 
of the sailor came into view, more than justified Mr. Farrer’s friendly 
remarks. In after years, much as he condemned the behaviour of 
the Board of Trade, his old feelings of esteem and friendship caused 
him to shrink from anything like a personal collision with the 
Secretary of the Board. He quitted his honorary, and I my salaried 
post, vainly protesting against injustice. The sailor never had a truer 
friend. I thus mention Lord Meath because he was a prime mover 
in furthering the Gas System of illumination now to be described. 


The inventor of this system is Mr. John R. Wigham,' a 
member of the firm of Edmundson and Co., Capel Street, Dublin. 
At the end of 1863 this firm, in a letter addressed to the Board of 
Irish Lights, expressed the opinion that a lighthouse flame, far 
superior to any obtainable from oil, would be yielded by gas distilled 
from oil. In the oil-burner the liquid illuminant is vaporised in 
situ by the heat of the flame, while the new proposal was to convert, 
by well-known processes, the oil into gas prior to its ignition in the 
burner. A lengthened period of tentative experiment elapsed before 
a burner fit to cope with a gaseous illuminant could be produced. 
A small grant in aid of the experiments was sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade, and in 1865 Wigham’s ‘ crocus’ gas-burner was completed. 
It was superseded in the autumn of 1868 by the more powerful 
‘composite’ burner. The experimental evidence in favour of gas as 
compared with oil was, to all appearance, so overwhelming that the 
Board of Trade sanctioned the use of the new illuminant in the 
lighthouse of Howth Baily, which stands on a promontory in Dublin 
Bay. Here the gas flame was first displayed at the end of June 1865. 

During the exhibition of the comparatively imperfect ‘crocus’ 
burner Mr. David Stevenson, a member of the celebrated firm of 
Scottish lighthouse engineers, then on board the yacht ‘ Pharos,’ paid 
a visit to Howth Baily. On him and his companions a very favour- 
able impression was obviously produced. It was the ‘ unanimous 
opinion ’ of the visitors ‘ that the Howth Baily was an excellent first- 
class fixed light.’ They found the lamp-glass essential to an 
oil flame dispensed with, and this was considered to be ‘a great 
advantage’ in the application of gas to lighthouse illumination. 
I have myself stood for a considerable time at the distance of 


1 Mr. Wigham is Honorary Secretary to the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, and a 
justice of the peace ; being a member of the Society of Friends, he thought it his 
duty last year to decline the honour of knighthood. At the memorable demonstration, 
when Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen visited Dublin, Mr. Wigham occupied the 
chair. Despite his being an uncompromising Unionist, the national press of Ireland 
has always loyally backed him in his contentions with the Trinity House. I mention 
these things because, though a man of culture and position, he was occasionally 
sneered down as ‘a mere trader.’ 
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half-a-mile or so from the South Stack lighthouse, watching, and 
anxiously expecting, to see its light shine forth, the cause of this 
perplexing and, it might well be, dangerous delay being the breaking 
of the lamp-glass by the heat of the flame. The loss by reflection at 
the two surfaces of the lamp-glass, and the loss by absorption in the 
glass itself, were also avoided. Hence the pertinence of the remark 
regarding the abolition of the glass chimney as accomplished by Mr. 
Wigham. The oil flame, it may be added, always required half-an- 
hour’s ‘ nursing ’ by the keeper before it attained its maximum bril- 
liancy, while the power of the gas was put forth at the moment of 
ignition. 

After his visit to Howth Baily, Mr. David Stevenson reported to 
his celebrated brother, Thomas,? what he had seen. The eminent 
northern engineers appeared at first well disposed towards the gas 
light. Those who saw it at Howth Baily were unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it ‘excellent.’ But further evidence prior to introducing 
it for trial on the coast of Scotland being thought desirable, Mr. 
Wigham was invited to exhibit the light from ‘the temporary tower 
at Granton, employing the Edinburgh gas in making the investigation.’ 
The invitation was accepted, with results which according to the 
report were decidedly unfavourable to the gas. In regard to luminous 
power, the conclusion drawn by the Messrs. Stevenson from their ob- 
servations was ‘that the gas light, which is 6? inches diameter, as 
compared with the oil light, which is only 4 inches in diameter, did 
not at all bear out the comparative results which appeared to have 
been obtained in Ireland.’ The experiments were repeated with 
gas manufactured under Mr. Wigham’s superintendence, but the 
results were again reported to be unfavourable. They were thus 
summed up: ‘On the whole we are of opinion that the results of 
the experiments made with burners prepared by Mr. Wigham, and 
with gas manufactured by him specially for these experiments, do 
not warrant us in recommending the adoption of the gas light as a 
substitute for the present mode of illumination.’ 

Still more disastrous for the gas was the report regarding cost. The 
Messrs. Stevenson compared the expense of gas with that of oil for 
various lighthouses, making in all cases the gas the more costly of the 
two. The difference reached its climax in the case of the Auskerry 
lighthouse, where the annual cost of oil being 114l., the cost of gas 
was estimated at 712/.! The overthrow seemed too complete. It 
was difficult to imagine two men of the trained intelligence of 
Captain Roberts and Mr. Wigham experimenting for four years on 
this question of cost, and proclaiming gas to be the cheaper illumi- 
nant, if the facts were those stated in the third Stevenson report. 


2 T have reason to know that before his lamented death, this highly distinguished 
man became fully convinced of the merit of Mr. Wigham, and of the demerit of the 
attempt made afterwards to deprive him cf his righteous due. 
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Here the point is reached where it became my privilege, or 
doom, to be called upon by the Board of Trade to strike into this Irish 
inquiry. My first care was to secure the services of an assistant— 
able, practical, accomplished as a photometrist, and of great experience 
in both gas and oil. This was the late Mr. Valentin, a fellow of the 
Chemical Societies of London and Berlin, and principal demonstrator 
in the Royal College of Chemistry. Furnished with proper instruc- 
tions he reached Dublin a little in advance of me; and on Saturday, 
the 5th of June, 1869, his first series of experiments were executed at 
Howth Baily. They were quite in harmony with those previously 
executed in Ireland. 

I reached Dublin on the evening of the 5th, and, without giving 
the lightkeeper any warning of my visit, went straight to the 
lighthouse. The experimenters had departed, and I was alone with 
the keeper. Him I put through his facings, and he proved himself 
a perfect master of his work. Of the ‘crocus burner’* I know 
nothing. The flame alight at Howth Baily when I arrived was pro- 
duced by a group of 28 fish-tail jets, specially constructed for the 
purpose which they served, and so closely compacted as to be of the 
same diameter as the 4-wick oil burner. The flame was a very fine 
one—in fact, a first-rate fair-weather flame. But the inventor of the 
gas system had the straits of the sailor in foul weather mainly in view ; 
and he had made arrangements to vastly enhance his power in rain, 
snow, mist, and fog. He was able, as the atmosphere thickened, to 
rise from the 28-jet flame to a 48-jet flame; from a 48-jet to a 
68-jet; from a 68-jet to an 88-jet; finally, from an 88-jet to a 
108-jet flame. With rapidity and certainty all these changes were 
made in my presence, on the night of my arrival, by the unwarned 
lightkeeper. He obviously put forth a power which he was able at 
any moment to exercise, which he habitually did exercise, and not a 
power got up specially for my surprise and delectation. 

Nothing of this kind had been previously dreamt of by our light- 
house authorities, and it is only by a comparison with the best light- 
house lamps then in vogue that the magnitude of the step taken in 
Ireland can be estimated. I was immensely pleased with the ready 
skill of the keeper and with the efficiency of the apparatus. Never- 
theless, when I witnessed the burst of flame—tremendous for a light- 
house—which accompanied the ignition of the 108-jet burner, I felt 
the reasonableness of a remark made to me by Captain Arrow before 
I came away, that ‘the gas system of illumination was a harking back 
to the old beacon fires employed when dioptric lenses were unknown.’ 
The heat-radiation of this large flame was so powerful as to render 
me anxious for the safety of the apparatus. The Messrs. Chance 
had, however, certified the goodness of the glass, and had replied to 

* This name was given to the burner by a florist of the Irish gas committee, who 
faneied he saw a resemblance in shape between burner and flower. 
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a question bearing on the subject in these words: ‘We should not 
expect any injury to arise from the utmost heat that a large gas flame 
could generate.’ Direct experiments executed by Captain Roberts 
confirmed this opinion ; and the experience of years has long since 
extinguished all thought of danger on this score. 

Having finished the experiments within doors, and liberated my 
assistant, I was conducted, at my own request, to a convenient place 
of observation on the North Wall, which had been chosen as com- 
manding an excellent view of the Baily lighthouse, about six miles 
off. Prior to my arrival in Dublin the North Wall station had been 
frequently used, what was seen from it being regarded as truly repre- 
sentative of the two lights observed. But here an incident occurred 
which put me on my guard, not against fraud or unfairness of any 
kind, but against accepting any evidence on this gas question that I 
had not verified myself. Seen from the North Wall the difference 
between gas and oil was vastly in favour of the gas. Up to that 
time, no doubt had been entertained by anybody as to the perfect 
fairness of the comparison. But, as I looked at the two lights, I felt 
the danger of founding a general conclusion on a special observation. 
I intimated to Captain Roberts my wish to vary the point of view, and 
he, with an alacrity which proved that he was only anxious to ascertain 
the truth, chartered a steamer which enabled me to shift, at will, my 
position in relation to the lighthouse. Moving to and fro, up and 
down the river, and across it from the North to the South Wall, 
it soon became evident that the light of the oil lamp, then burning 
in the lighthouse, was at times in great part intercepted by the 
vertical sashes of the surrounding lantern. A visit to the light- 
house two days afterwards proved that one of these sashes was directly 
interposed between the oil flame and the North Wall station. 
Hence the enormous superiority of the gas when the two lights 
were observed from that point. I afterwards had the positions of 
oil and gas reversed, the former being put in the shed and the 
latter in the lighthouse. From the North Wall the oil now triumphed 
over the gas, just as previously the gas had triumphed over the oil. 

Thus, in our world of science, do we plod towards the truth; 
and thus throughout these Irish investigations, taking nothing for 
granted, did I cautiously feel my way. But this was not my only 
admonition. The gentlemen amid whom I found myself were all 
strangers to me. I did not know one of them. Their authority 
was nothing to me, and the facts disclosed during the first three 
days of my visit were eminently calculated to enforce circumspection. 
One of them has been just cited; another, discovered immediately after 
our arrival, was a most serious error that had been committed in the 
record of the gas consumed in the lighthouse. The good faith of 
those who committed it was proved by the fact that the error told 
against themselves. If I might dare to say so in these present days 
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of rampant ‘ nationality,’ I feared at the time that, however admirable 
the proofs of genius and of originality which lay before me might be, 
I had still to reckon with the inaccurate Irish mind. Further, the out- 
of-door observations enabled me to qualify, or correct, the photometric 
measurements made in the shed. There the light of the 28-jet 
burner was more than twice that of the 4-wick lamp; but kept clear 
of the lantern sashes, and nursed to its utmost brilliancy in the well- 
ventilated lighthouse, the flame of the 4-wick oil lamp rose to practical 
equality with that of the 28-jet burner. Seen from Poolbeg it was 
hardly possible to say which light was best. Thus my first official 
visit to Ireland was a discipline in caution from beginning to end. 

The inaccuracy-of-the-Irish-mind hypothesis had soon to dis- 
appear, being dissipated by the able and accomplished men with 
whom I came into contact. I had often previously admired the 
cleanliness, neatness, and good order of the lighthouses of England. 
They were rivalled in all these particulars by the lighthouses of 
Ireland. Here, moreover, was an Irish invention which, in regard 
to the soul and spirit of the lighthouse system—the light itself— 
threw everything that had been done in England or elsewhere 
into the shade. In addition to the direct and immediate benefit 
conferred by it upon the sailor, it would moreover be sure to act as 
a stimulus to the lighthouse authorities of the United Kingdom. 
This it has done to an unsuspected extent.‘ Without suffering 
myself to be carried beyond the cool and reasonable prediction of the 
man of science, I saw a noble future for the lighthouses of Ireland. 
As centres of order and discipline they would be sources of educa- 
tion to the people ; while as centres of light and warning they were 
sure to be instrumental, to a degree previously unattained, in the 
saving of property and life. Fortunately my dream, as shall be 
shown further on, has been sufficiently far carried out to prove that, 
with fair and sympathetic treatment on the part of our officials, its 
complete realisation would have been an absolute certainty. 

The oil-gas had been abandoned, and gas manufactured from 
Stockwell cannel had been introduced at Howth Baily prior to my 
visit. Aided by my excellent assistant, whose practical knowledge 
was very great, and who knew where to turn when that knowledge 
in special cases needed supplementing, I went thoroughly into the 
question of cost, and found, on the part of the 28-jet burner, which 
was practically equal in power to the 4-wick lamp at its best, a clear 
saving of more than forty pounds a year by the use of gas. Colza 
oil was burnt in those days in lighthouses. The cheaper mineral 
oils now in use would, of course, render necessary some modification 
of this calculation. 

* I have the very highest authority for stating that, were it not for the impetus 


imparted by the gas system, ‘the 6-wick lamp of the Trinity House would not have 
been invented.’ 
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But, as I urged at the time, and as I am prepared to repeat 
now, ‘besides greater cheapness, the great possible increase of 
illuminating power on foggy nights is a consideration of the very 
highest importance. This power is not drawn upon until it is 
needed,"and it is then evoked in a moment of time.’ I conclude 
my first ‘report with these words, which I need not shrink from 
quoting, nearly twenty years after they were written: ‘I do not 
think that either the manufacture of the gas or the construction of 
the burner has reached its maximum perfection, and with the view 
of attaining this perfection, and of extending the basis of our in- 
duction, I would venture to recommend to the Board of Trade the 
further encouragement of this system of illumination in Ireland.’ 
The italics are in my report, and I introduced them through the 
desire not to seem, in the slightest degree, to force the gas system 
upon the other lighthouse authorities, whose engineers were inimical 
to it. 

The reports of the Messrs. Stevenson were in due time submitted 
to me, and on them I ventured to make a few observations. Taking 
the burners first, I showed wherein those used by me differed from 
those employed by them. The consumption of gas at Howth Baily 
was shown to be 157 cubic feet an hour, as against 240 feet an hour 
at Granton. Here we have the first serious item of diminution of 
the cost of gas, as calculated by Messrs. Stevenson. But it is by no 
means the only item. For lighting during 3,780 hours of the 
year, 740,880 cubic feet of gas were deemed necessary, and to pro- 
duce this quantity it was alleged that 86 tons of Boghead cannel 
would be required. This rich cannel, however, produces from 13,000 
to 15,000 cubic feet of gas per ton. Taking the lowest of these 
numbers, 740,880 cubic feet of gas would be obtained from 57 tons 
of the cannel, at a cost of 159/. 10s., instead of 86 tons at a cost of 
2401. 16s. The figure 740,880 is here assumed to be correct ; but 
with the Howth Baily burner No. 1, yielding a light which I had 
strong grounds for believing to be more powerful than that exhibited 
at Granton, the consumption per annum was 189,000 cubic feet, 
instead of 740,880 cubic feet, the reduction of cost being from 
1371. 168. 4d. to 351. 3s. Then, again, for lime purifiers the Messrs. 
Stevenson put down a sum of 38/. 8s.; the actual sum expended in 
Ireland being 7/. 8s. The labourer’s wages in Scotland were also 
set down at double the sum paid in Ireland. Finally, the gas 
referees of that period, to whom the question was submitted, reduced 
the quantity of heating coal from 232 tons to 86 tons, and the cost 
of it from 3010, 12s. to 1110. 16s. 

I am far from laying the mistakes here referred to wholly to the 
charge of the Messrs. Stevenson, but, after such revelations, a recon- 
sideration of their Report was, of course, inevitable. They wisely 
placed the investigation of the question of cost in the hands of 
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Dr. Stevenson Macadam, a chemist of great practical experience. 
As far as I am concerned, the result of this investigation was in the 
highest degree satisfactory ; for though Messrs. Stevenson still main- 
tained that the cost of gas in the Northern lighthouses would be 
considerably greater than that of oil, their calculations, as far as they 
related to Howth Baily, differed in only two items from mine. Re- 
ducing the Scotch estimate of these two items to the sums actually 
paid in Ireland, the annual cost at Howth Baily fell, from the heavy 
sums previously thought necessary, to 1261. 188. 2d. My estimate of 
the same annual cost was 126/. 5s. In the end, therefore, there was 
only a difference of 13s. 2d. a year between Messrs. Stevenson and 
me. 

These investigations enabled the gas system of lighthouse illu- 
mination to survive the first formidable assault delivered against it 
during its infancy. 


The Messrs. Stevenson had come to the conclusion that, though 
gas might be used with some advantage for fixed lights, for revolving 
lights it was not suitable. They objected to the use of the large gas 
burners for the latter, because a great portion of their light would 
be ‘ex-focal.’ Could a lighthouse burner be contracted to a point, 
its rays, after crossing the annular lens, would constitute a parallel 
beam passing like a luminous ‘spoke’ through the atmosphere. 
Suppose other luminous points to be placed right and left of that 
occupying the principal focus of the annular lens, these points would 
seud their rays obliquely through the lens, the axes of the beams 
taus produced enclosing an angle with the axis of the central beam 
and with each other. Such beams would not reinforce each other 
by superposition. In the same way, the outer portions of a large 
flame would send forth rays diverging from its central ray, and there- 
fore not adding to its intensity. This is the so-called ex-focal light, 
the existence of which was urged against the employment of gas for 
revolving lights. 

I would here remark that an obvious gain accrues, in the case of 
large burners, from the depth of the flame. It is depth alone that 
confers upon the 4-wick oil lamp its augmented intensity when used 
in a revolving apparatus. In this case eight luminous strata send 
their light simultaneously in the same direction to the lens, the 
hinder strata radiating through the layers of flame in front of them. 
It is needless to say that the lateral portions of the 4-wick flame are 
also ex-focal ; but they nevertheless serve an important purpose by 
giving divergence to the beam, thus increasing its duration as it passes 
the mariner. As regards focal precision, the difference between the 
4-wick flame and the largest gas flame is merely one of degree, the 
amount of divergence of the external beam, most practically useful in 
any given case, being a question to be decided by experiment. We 
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shall immediately learn that a large divergence subserves one of the 
most important ends ever attained in lighthouses. 

On the 24th of September, 1870, by the desire of the Board of 
Trade, I was again in Ireland, and devoted a week to the examination 
of the question whether gas can be advantageously employed in the 
case of revolving lights. With a view to experiments at Howth Baily 
a new shed had been erected a little below the lighthouse tower. In 
a square aperture in the wall of this shed was fixed an annular lens, 
and in the focus of the lens were placed, in succession, a 4-wick 
Trinity lamp fed with oil, and a Wigham’s burner of 28 jets fed with 
gas. No pains were spared in testing the performance of these two 
sources of light. The centre of the beam after crossing the lens was 
directed upon the mouth of Kingstown Harbour; and in the ‘ Princess 
Alexandra,’ under the command of Captain Boxer, we steamed from 
the harbour along the beam and across it, stopping at intervals to 
observe the light. The result was that ‘ whether as regards intensity 
when viewed from a fixed position, or as regards the rapidity with 
which the beam disappeared when its margin was crossed, the flame 
of the gas was not to be distinguished from that of the oil, when the 
latter was maintained in a state of high brilliancy.’ 

The optical applicability of the gas flame to a revolving light 
was thus conclusively established. 

On this occasion I made two excursions to the Rockabill revolving 
light, which shines from a very noble tower built on an isolated 
rock, some miles north of Dublin. The dioptric apparatus has eight 
panels, each of which sends a beam to the horizon, the eight beams 
sweeping the whole visible sea as the apparatus rotates. I examined 
and measured the island with the view of determining whether it 
would be desirable to introduce gas at that station. Looking to 
the probable future of the gas system, I thought it would be highly 
advantageous to have two stations within easy reach of Dublin, at 
one of which experiments on fixed lights, and at the other ex- 
periments on revolving lights, might be conducted. Counting the 
cost, it was found that the introduction of gas at Rockabill would 
be attended by a saving of expense. Hence the general advice 
with which I wound up my communication to the Board of Trade 
on this occasion: ‘The observations recorded in this Report give 
increased emphasis to the recommendation which I have already 
ventured to offer to the Board of Trade ; for the third time I now 
venture to repeat that recommendation—namely, that the applica- 
‘tion of gas to lighthouse purposes be still further encouraged in 
Ireland.’® With all earnestness I added to this recommendation the 
following words: ‘In Mr. Wigham the Board of Irish Lights possess 


5 The italics, as before, appear in my report; for I had no desire to see Mr. 
Wigham poaching upon English or Scotch manors. ‘Fair play for Ireland’ was my 
simple motto. 
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a thoroughly competent and, as I believe, a thoroughly conscientious 
man. It is, I think, much to be desired that the zeal and ability 
which have already produced such creditable results should have 
further scope and exercise.’ 


Captain Roberts passed away, and was succeeded as Inspector of 
Irish Lights by the devoted and energetic Captain Hawes. Subse- 
quent to the Report just referred to, I was in constant correspondence 
with Ireland, arranging and advising regarding new experiments ; 
our objects being the cutting down of cost and the enhancement of 
efficiency. Rockabill was the scene of continuous and often arduous 
trials during the winter of 1870-71. Iwas kept constantly informed 
of the results. Bearing in mind what has been said regarding the 
divergence of the beam, and bearing also in mind the readiness with 
which a gas flame can be extinguished and re-ignited by simple auto- 
matic machinery, the importance of a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Wigham on the 27th of January, 1871, will be appreciated : 

While carefully looking into this part of the subject, it occurred to me that we 
might avail ourselves of this peculiarity of gas light to enable us to receive, while 
the lens was passing the eye, three or four bright flashes instead of only one. I 
tried it, and found that we had hit upon one of the most striking and distinguishing 
lights. I asked Captain Hawes to meet me last night, when he told me that he 
had been thinking of something of the same kind. We then jointly looked at the 
light, and Captain Hawes is perfectly charmed with the effect. The impression 
that you receive when you first look at it is that there is life in it, and that it is 
actively exerting itself to warn the mariner of some danger. 


Monday, the 26th of June, 1871, found me once more in Ireland, 
earnestly engaged in this new investigation. In the shed at Howth 
Baily, erected below the lighthouse, an annular lens had been suitably 
mounted. It rested on wheels which moved along a circular rail, 
the action of an ordinary revolving apparatus being thus imitated. 
The lamp was placed at the centre of the circle of which the rail 
formed an arc; and the observations were made from Kingstown 
Pier, about five miles distant from Howth Baily. 

In a fixed apparatus, the light emanating from the lamp, instead 
of being allowed to radiate in all directions, is grasped by the re- 
fracting belt and totally reflecting prisms, squeezed together in one 
direction—the vertical—and sent as a continuous illuminating sheet 
over the sea to the horizon. The light is weakened by the lateral 
divergence of the rays as they retreat from the lighthouse. With 
the annular lens of a revolving apparatus, such divergence and 
weakening do not occur. Here the rays are condensed in all direc- 
tions, and, after having crossed the lens, they pass as a definite beam 
through the atmosphere. As the revolving apparatus moves round, 
it seems to carry the beams along with it. Each beam strikes the 
mariner, endures a certain time, and then departs, leaving him in 
darkness until the arrival of the next succeeding beam. In these 
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experiments, which were the precursors of a more thorough investi- 
gation, the lens was moved by a trained hand. Different velocities 
of rotation were imparted to it—the first answering to a series of 
rotating beams with their successive centres one minute apart; the 
second, third, and fourth, velocities answering to intervals of three- 
quarters of a minute, half a minute, and a quarter of a minute re- 
spectively. The slower the motion of rotation the longer, of course, 
was the beam in passing the observers standing on the distant pier. 

While the beam swept past the place of observation a stopcock 
was opened and closed at intervals, also by a trained hand. The 
closing was not complete, a tip of light being left behind which, 
when the cock was opened, caused the full volume of the gas to burst 
with sudden vehemence into flame. Thus, instead of a continuous 
beam, a succession of powerful light-shocks smote the observer’s 
eyes. I have already spoken of the ‘barbarism’ of rendering a light 
distinctive by destroying, as in the case of the Wolf Rock, a large 
portion of its radiant power. In this newly devised light the in- 
estimable quality of distinctiveness was secured, to an unrivalled 
extent, by an actual husbanding of power. During the periods of 
extinction no gas was consumed. The upshot of this preparatory 
inquiry was the recommendation that small gas-works should be 
erected at Rockabill, with a view to the thorough testing of the in- 
vention in the lighthouse, where everything could be done by 
machinery instead of by hand.’ It was stipulated that the works 
should be erected for 100/., and that if not found satisfactory they 
should be afterwards removed, without any additional expense.” 

The works were rapidly constructed, and on the nights of the 
llth, 12th, and 13th of September, 1871, I was again in Ireland 
pushing forward an investigation which grew rapidly in interest and 
importance. With all the gas-burners, in succession, and with the 
4-wick lamp, which proved in every case inferior to the smallest 
burner, experiments were made at Rockabill. The normal rotation 
of the lighthouse lenses was so rapid that the whole beam from the 

* The eminent astronomical optician, Mr. (now Sir) Howard Grubb, had been 
asked by Mr. Wigham to witness the performance of the group-flashing light. He 
did so, and in an admirable letter (C—1151) he describes what he saw. He attests 
the practical constancy of the flashes in luminous power, disposes of a criticism of 
Messrs. Stevenson, and finishes thus: ‘I cannot close these remarks without bearing 
testimony to the effectiveness and very striking characteristics of the light experi- 
mented upon. During the flashing experiments I found I could turn myself round 
and direct my eyes to a point about 90° away from the direction of the light, and still 
could detect each flash perfectly distinctly, and this at ten miles distant on a night 
by no means very clear. In fact, if this light were flashing, say due north, it could 
not fail to catch the eye of an observer directing his view to almost any part of the 
Northern horizon from east to west, and when the full light of 108 jets was turned 
on, the splendour of the light was such as to almost eclipse the Baily beside it.’ 

7 Subsequent experience rendered my anxiety to keep expenses}down somewhat 


ludicrous, even to myself. Thousands have been spent, and vainly spent, where I 
should have shrunk from spending hundreds. 
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4-wick lamp and from the 28-jet burner passed the mariner almost 
as a flash. Such a beam would not bear breaking up. Wider burners 
and a slower motion were requisite ; and our efforts through the nights 
of the.11th, 12th, and 13th were mainly directed to the determination 
of the most suitable velocity of rotation, and the most effective period 
of succession of the flashes. Numerous observations were made from 
stationary positions and also while steaming, at a distance of some 
miles, round the lighthouse. With the 68-jet burner, the whole beam 
passed in sixteen seconds over the observer's eye, while the automatic 
machinery which governed the supply of gas cut up this divergent 
beam into eight grand flashes, divided from each other by intervals 
of two seconds. ‘A powerful and indeed splendid effect’ are the 
words employed in my notes to describe this light. 

Thinking the simple record of such facts sufficient, I abstained 
from making any recommendation as to the adoption of the light, 
merely suggesting, in a footnote to my report, that ‘it might be 
tried in the next new lighthouse without any disturbance of existing 
lights.’ I wound up with an emphatic reiteration of my views 
regarding the use of gas in lighthouses: ‘The results,’ I state, 
‘assure me that, with gas as a source of illumination, an amount of 
variableness, and consequent distinctiveness, is attainable, which is 
not attainable with any kind of oil. It would, I think, be easy to 
give to every lighthouse supplied by gas so marked a character 
that a mariner on nearing the light should know, with infallible 
certainty, its name. As stated in a former report, I look in great 
part to the “ flexibility ” with which gas lends itself to the purposes 
of a signal light for its future usefulness. It may be beaten in point 
of cheapness by the mineral oils now coming into use (that is still 
to be proved); but, in point of handiness, distinctiveness, and power 
of variability to meet the changes of the weather, it will maintain 
its superiority over all oils. I therefore respectfully submit to the 
Board of Trade that, while withholding all countenance from extra- 
vagant or fanciful experiments, it will be wise to encourage, as 
hitherto, the gradual, economical, and consequent healthy expansion 
of the system of gas illumination in Ireland.’* These italics are 
my report. All that I required was a clear stage and no favour, for 
this Irish invention, in the land of its birth. 

During two of the three evenings occupied in these experiments, 
I had the great advantage of being accompanied by Sir Leopold 
McClintock, who, in a letter addressed to Mr. Wigham, expressed 
himself subsequently as follows :— 


No better means could be devised for distinguishing a light from other lights 
than by the plan of a group of flashes, The half-minute interval between the 





8 The reader may infer from these reiterated recommendations that as far back 
as 1871 I had fears for the safety of the gas system. 
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groups is quite sufficient, and yet not greater than can easily be estimated by the 
observer without having recourse to a watch to measure the time, and the periods 
recurring within forty-five seconds, that short time is sufficient to determine which 
light it is, and both these are of great practical advantage. I consider that the 
superior brilliancy of gas to oil and its application both to revolving and fixed lights 
is most satisfactorily established, and as I regard the proposed change solely from the 
seaman’s point of view, I look exclusively to their relative efficiency without any 
regard whatever to their comparative cost. 


The power, individuality, and complete practical success of the 
first ‘ group-flashing light’ were thus securely established by experi- 
ment.® 


Thus far, the sure and steady advance of Mr. Wigham had been 
admirable, but his eager mind does not readily accept the notion of 
finality. A year after the invention just described he announced 
a further step more important than any that he had previously made. 
A fixed dioptric apparatus consists, as already intimated, of three 
parts—a lenticular belt for the central rays, a series of lower totally 
reflecting prisms for the earthward rays, and a cupola of upper 
reflecting prisms for the skyward rays, belt and prisms being so 
arranged as to send the rays forth in a common direction. In a 
revolving apparatus, instead of the refracting belt, we have annular 
lenses, which are also aided by prisms above and below. 

The quantity of light issuing from the refracting belt in the one 
case, and from the annular lenses in the other, is greatly in excess 
of that issuing from the top and bottom prisms taken together. I 
should say that at least three-fourths of the light which reaches the 
mariner is sent to him from the central refracting portion of each 
apparatus. The top and bottom prisms add undoubtedly to the 
grandeur of the apparatus, but the addition which they make to the 
light is hardly commensurate with their cost. 

In his 7riform Light, which now comes to the front, Mr. Wigham 
proposed to abolish the reflecting prisms altogether, substituting 
for the bottom ones a refracting belt, or lens, and for the top ones a 
second belt or lens, each of them similar in all respects to the central 
belt or lens. He thus proposed to build up, in the case of a fixed 
light, a round tower, and, in the case of a revolving light, a poly- 
gonal tower, of lenses. In each of the three foci he placed a burner, 
the three burners of each tower being fixed in the same vertical line. 
By an arrangement of annular spaces and tubes, the products of 
combustion of each burner were prevented from acting injuriously 
upon the others. 

® Actuated by the desire to confer distinctiveness without loss, Dr, Hopkinson 
afterwards so arranged lenticular panels in the works of Messrs. Chance, that the 
beams issued in groups from the dioptricapparatus. He called his invention a ‘ group- 
flashing light.’ When, however, he was informed that the name had been already 


devised and appropriated, he courteously apologised, admitting Mr. Wigham’s 
priority. 
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We have now to inquire what range of luminous power this 
arrangement places at our disposal. First, then, a single 28-jet 
burner may be ignited in the focus of one tier ; this would furnish an 
excellent fair-weather light. Starting a similar burner in the second 
focus, we raise the power to 56; while a similar burner, ignited in 
the third focus, raises the power to 84. 

But, instead of the 28-jet burner, we may employ 48-jet, 68-jet, 
88-jet, or 108-jet burners, in all three foci. Starting, therefore, 
from a fair-weather power of 28, we can rise by regular gradations 
to 56, 84, 144, 204, 264, 324. Such an extension of power in a 
lighthouse had never previously been even dreamt of. The light 
increases in a higher ratio than the number of jets. From a light 
shining finely, in fair weather, we are, indeed, furnished, as the 
atmosphere thickens, with the means of throwing twenty times that 
amount of light upon the troubled air. I say ‘throwing,’ because it is 
not optical precision that is required under such circumstances. Opti- 
cal precision goes for nothing when a lighthouse is wrapped in fog. 
It is immaterial whether the light is focal or ex-focal, so long as the 
fog is illuminated. This is one priceless advantage of the large 
burners, they illuminate the fog when their direct rays fail utterly 
to reach the mariner. 

On the 8th of July I went once more to Ireland, and on the evening 
of that day observed from Salt Hill the fixed triform light, mounted in 
the experimental shed at Howth Baily. Our distance was between 
five and six miles from the lighthouse. In each case the triform in 
the shed was compared with the corresponding single burner in the 
lighthouse lantern. The triform 28 was compared with the single 28, 
the triform 48 with the single 48, and so on to the triform 108, iv the 
shed, and the single 108, in the lighthouse. As might be expected, the 
difference in each case was markedly in favour of the triform. On the 
morning of the 9th I was joined, to my great satisfaction, by Admiral 
Collinson, and on the evening of the 10th we had an opportunity of 
witnessing the performance of the triform together. The observations 
were made from various points in Dublin Bay, our last position being 
the deck of the gunboat ‘Hawk’ in Kingstown Harbour. The 
weather was clear, and the single burner in each case showed a 
very fine light, but in every case it was distinctly beaten by the 
triform. During the concluding observation, the 108-jet burner was 
in the lighthouse, and it showed a noble light: while three similar 
burners were lighted in the shed. At a distance of five miles fromf 
the lighthouse the flames of the three burners seemed packed togeth:e. 
to a single luminous ball of extraordinary intensity. I had nenot 
previously seen a light approaching to this in power; and [udles 
reason to believe that my experience in this respect was corrob@ leap 
by that of Admiral Collinson. 1 been 

Accompanied by the Admiral, I went to Rockabill on t71 came 
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inspected the arrangements there, and drew out a programme of 
experiments. Instead of the top and bottom prisms, in one of the 
panels two annular lenses had been introduced, the one above, the 
other below, making with the permanent lens of the lighthouse a 
triform arrangement. The night was thick, and heavy rain fell at 
intervals. We began with the 28-jet burner, and advanced to the 
48- and 68-jet burners, but went no further. As might be expected, 
the beam from the triform excelled all the others. On the night of 
the 10th the experiments were repeated with the same substantial 
results. Admiral Collinson expressed the opinion that the superiority 
of the triform was more marked in thick than in clear weather. 
This, undoubtedly, is the case ; and an inexperienced eye, comparing 
the triform with the single burner in clear weather, might be led to 
seriously underestimate the power of the former.® 

The triform beam occurred at Rockabill once in every revolution, 
and, as the apparatus is an octagon, seven of the ordinary beams were 
associated with the beam of the triform. Pure reason alone would 
lead us to conclude that, with a gradually thickening atmosphere, the 
feebler lights would disappear first—that the strong beam of the 
triform would prove itself useful after the others had ceased 
to be so. This reasoning was corroborated by observations of the 
Rockabill light, from the Hill of Howth, and from the Kish light- 
ship. In fair weather, when every light was seen, one beam in eight 
was always paramount; but on many occasions the seven minor beams 
disappeared, the beam of the triform alone remaining visible. 

It is perfectly possible to mystify the public on these matters. It 
may, for example, be stated that not only the higher fog powers, but 
the triform itself, ceases to be visible in fog. The same may be said 
of the electric light ; it may be said even of the sun. As a defined 
object, the sun ceases to be seen through an artificial steam cloud, 
and still more so through a natural atmospheric cloud. We never- 
theless transact our business on sunless days by the light shed from 
the clouds upon the earth. Thus, a powerful light in a lighthouse 
may do good service by illuminating a turbid atmosphere which 
intercepts its direct rays. Let it, however, be imagined that on a 
cloudy or a foggy day an arrangement is devised, by which the sun 
could be once extinguished and once revived in every ten seconds. Let 
the consequent thrilling of the solar light upon the fog be imagined, 
and the reader has an illustration, on a cosmic scale, of what the flash- 
Cng triform performs, in thick weather, round the lighthouses where 
Up} is established. In this connection I quote the following paragraph 

*n one of my subsequent reports, partly with the view of pointing 
afterwhe difference between the group flashes, which we are here con- 
pee ‘ng, and the beams of an ordinary revolving light :— 

ashing P ‘ 
devisea WOuld once more emphasise the advantage likely to accrue 
priority. “> man without training is entitled to give an opinion on this subject. 
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from these sudden flashes, in the case of fogs too heavy to permit of 
the light itself being seen through them. I have operated upon 
artificial fogs so dense that a stratum two or three feet thick sufficed 
to cut off totally the view of the electric light. But the fitful glare 
produced upon the fog by the alternate extinction and ignition of 
the light was most striking. In reference to this point I may be 
permitted to quote a remark added on the 27th of last May to a paper 
presented to the Royal Society. Here it follows verbatim: “The 
more I think of it, and the more I experiment upon it, the 
more important does this question of flashes appear to me. In one 
of the sections of the foregoing paper experiments on artificial fogs 
are described. The densest of these were suddenly and strikingly 
illuminated, throughout, by the combustion of half a grain of gun- 
powder, and of a still smaller quantity of guncotton. The cutting 
off and restoration of the electric light, or even of the candle light 
employed to test the density of the fog, produced a similar effect. 
It is its suddenness that renders the lightning flash so startlingly 
vivid throughacloud. A revolving light, like the South Stack, does 
not fulfil the necessary conditions. Its revolution is slow, and the 
dark angular spaces between the beams being filled by light scattered 
laterally, the differential action between these spaces and the beams 
is soon practically abolished.” Through this lateral diffusion, the 
revolving light, at a moderate distance, acts like a fixed light.’ 


Without going further for the present, I would ask the reader to 
reflect on the brief history here placed before him. The 4-wick 
lamp had been bequeathed to us by Fresnel. In 1835-37 his sys- 
tem of lenses had begun to displace the parabolic reflectors previously 
in use upon our coasts. Whether it was that the beauty and the 
novelty of the new dioptric apparatus fascinated our lighthouse engi- 
neers ; or that the erection of noble towers in dangerous positions 
engaged their whole attention; as a matter of fact, that which I 
have called the soul of the lighthouse—the light itself, to which all 
else are accessories—received little attention. From the death of 
Fresnel in 1827 the 4-wick lamp remained substantially as he left it, 
till 1865. In that year Mr. Wigham, encouraged by Lord Meath 
and other members of the Irish Lighthouse Board, lighted his gas 
at Howth Baily. The great improvements since made in lighthouse 
burners started one and all from the impetus then given. Prior to 
that time the addition of a score or two of candles to the power of 
a light would have been considered an achievement of importance. 
We are here suddenly presented with an addition to our power, not 
of a score or of a hundred, but of two thousand five hundred candles 
—a power kept latent and unused in fair weather, but ready to leap 
into life when the sailor is beset by fog. So much had been 
achieved when I went to Ireland in 1869. Then in January 1871 came 
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the discovery of the splendid group-flashing light. In 1872 we have 
announced, and practically established, the multiform light—biform, 
triform, quadriform. It .was complained of the first Napoleon that 
he did not fight according to the rules of war: it was also complained 
of Mr. Wigham that his inventions violated the traditions of the 
lighthouse. Granted! The fact nevertheless remains patent that, as 
regards the beacon flames of our coasts, the achievements of our 
lighthouse engineers shrink into insignificance, when compared with 
the things accomplished by the single Irish inventor in the years 
above mentioned. 
JOHN TYNDALL. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In view of the question of large burners touched upon in the 
foregoing article, the following extract from a paper presented by 
Sir David Brewster to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1827 is in 
the highest degree interesting :— 


In the present system of illumination, no provision whatever has been made for 
the occasional exhibition of intense lights, when the atmosphere is so hazy and 
foggy as to absorb entirely, at moderate distances, all the rays which proceed from 
the reflectors. . . . But by the introduction of lenses we can adopt various methods 
of obtaining ten times the light in hazy weather. In place of having only one large 
lamp in the focus of the lens, we may surround it with five or six of the same size. 
All of them but one will be out of the focus, and they will, therefore, form slightly 
diverging and slightly converging columns of light; but as the distance through 
which they are required to penetrate is necessarily small, they will all add power- 
fully to the intensity of the main beam and cause it to penetrate through a con- 
siderable tract of hazy atmosphere. If gas were used, we might, on such occasions, 
employ a burner ten inches in diameter, and having many ‘ concentric flames.’ 


This seems almost prophetic of what was accomplished by Mr. 
Wigham nearly forty years afterwards. 


(To be continued.) 





THE NEW LABOUR PARTY. 


THE social condition of the people is attracting an amount of atten- 
tion in this country which would seem incredible to a man who left 
England seven or eight years ago and had been ever since out of 
reach of English newspapers. Upwards of one hundred members of 
the House of Commons have just committed themselves to the 
assertion that Parliament pays far too little attention to social 
questions. Two hereditary legislators have succeeded, through the 
medium of Select Committees of the House of Lords, in bringing 
prominently before the public the gravest problems connected with 
labour. Lord Aberdeen’s Committee, if it has no other result, shows 
that it is no longer a mark of dangerous eccentricity to believe that 
the offer of the workhouse is not a wholly satisfactory method of 
dealing with the unemployed ; while the evidence being given before 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee establishes the fact that to thousands 
the progress of the Victorian era has only brought freedom to exist 
on ‘starvation wages.’ Signs are not wanting that the poor them- 
selves are discontented with their conditions. On the other hand 
the willingness of the comfortable classes to examine any kind of 
remedy, and to accept any solution of the difficulty that promises to 
do more good than harm, can never have been more marked. 

And yet it is probable that little if any change will be effected. 
Those who are old enough to remember the period of Alton Locke 
and The Song of the Shirt will admit that there were great men— 
before Lord Dunraven and Mr. Arnold White—who thrilled England 
on the subject of ‘sweating,’ and yet failed to touch its causes. 
Thomas Carlyle being dead yet speaks to warn anyone sanguine 
enough to think that mere words can replace the Bastille of the 
workhouse by the Organisation of Labour, or call forth Captains of 
Industry from the chaos of competitive commerce. A modern 
instance may better prove the wisdom of expecting little from sen- 
sational revelations and Parliamentary inquiries. Five years ago a 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes obtained 
evidence that appalled those who had never heard of earlier inquiries 
into the matter, and had never seen with their own eyes the home 

Vout. XXIV.—No. 137. G 
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life of the poor. The net result of all that discussion was an Act of 
Parliament, which is already an admitted failure. Its most stringent 
clause against insanitary dwellings has never been put in force. 
Things remain as they were, and the whole question is, to all appear- 
ance, shelved for years.' 

There is no reason to anticipate any greater results from the 
present examination into the miseries of the poor. Consequently it 
is time that those (and I believe they are many) to whom these 
subjects are not merely exciting novelties to talk about, but matters 
of real and deep importance, should determine on a practical policy 
which offers a reasonable method of improving the material condition 
of the workers, and, if persisted in, of securing that diffusion of pro- 
sperity and contentment without which the triumphs of civilisation 
are but Dead Sea apples. 

I believe that in the solution of the social problem Great Britain 
is destined again to take the lead amongst the nations of the world. 
It has been my lot to speak of these things to audiences of workmen 
of every trade in all parts of the country, of residents in the West 
End of London, of members of the Universities; to defend my 
opinions before a jury of Englishmen which acquitted me, and before 
a Church Congress which applauded me. I may claim therefore to 
speak from a fairly wide and varied experience when I declare my 
belief that the tolerance for all opinions, the good feeling still existing 
amongst all classes, the common sense, patience and fairness of rich 
and poor, that do exist here, give good grounds for the hope that as 
our race taught the world the lesson of political liberty so it may set 
it an example in the rapid and peaceful attainment of economic 
freedom. 

I have no wish to belittle the great efforts made by charitable and 
philanthropic persons to sweep back the rising tide of misery. They 
themselves admit that it is gaining uponthem. And this is natural, 
for their efforts are condemned to impotence by the fact that they 
are directed, not at the causes, but at the effects of poverty. We 
get no further by helping poor men while the causes that make and 
keep men poor are still at work. Philanthropists build model 
dwellings and, by only taking four or five per cent. on their capital, 
provide comparatively cheap house room. But they know, and all the 


! In January 1888, two years and a half since the passage of the Bill founded on 
the Report, a special committee of the Clerkenwell Vestry reported on the courts and 
blind alleys of the parish that ‘ they find families condemned to live in close, crowded 
areas, in rooms too small, where mora) and physical health must alike be difficult to 
maintain. Pale, weakly, and stunted children, debility unfitting men for work, 
driving them to drink, and often bringing them on the rates, are the sure results. 
The Vestry might do much by pressing on the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Par- 
liament, and the Government the melancholy fact that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Working Classes has had no practical result.’ 
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world knows, that by so doing they only enable the worker who pays 
the smaller rent to underbid his less fortunate fellow in the compe- 
tition for employment. A few working men co-operators share amongst 
themselves the profits of the shopkeeper and drive him into the labour 
market, thus handicapping themselves more favourably for a contest 
in which there are so many more competitors. Diminish surplus labour 
by emigration, and you are but fitting a waste-pipe to a tank which 
is being filled by a supply-pipe of enormous and ever-increasing 
diameter. Point out that the workman with eight children or an 
unquenchable thirst for beer is heavily weighted, and no one can 
contradict you. But make all men teetotallers, restrict all parents 
to four children, and you only start all your competitors level in a 
race for which the subscription is lifelong labour, the prize for the 
lucky few inadequate comfort, and the lot of the many bare sub- 
sistence wages for never-ending toil, with starvation always in 
the foreground. Again, though the best educated man has the 
best chance now, make education general, and free competition 
lands-you in a state where the many must still be miserable, and 
can thank you for minds that resent injustice being developed in 
bodies that suffer privation. This, or something very like it, is felt 
by everyone whose reason is not paralysed by an overwhelming im- 
pulse to devote all his energies to the immediate relief of suffering 
humanity. 

It is not now necessary, though it would be easy, to speak with 
harshness of individuals that claim to represent the interests of 
labour. There are in the present House of Commons some half- 
dozen ‘labour representatives.’ These are now, have always been, 
and always will be, adherents of the Liberal party, ever ready, with 
a fidelity, fully recognised by their employers, to put the political 
necessities of the Liberals before the rights of the working classes. 
There is some evidence that the contemptuous criticism to which 
they have been subjected has had a disquieting effect upon these 
gentlemen, but there is no sign that they are able or willing to put 
the rights of labour before the interests of Liberalism. 

Besides these faithful henchmen of a party not more distinguished 
"by its anxiety, when in Opposition, to catch the labour vote than by 
its flagrant disregard, when in power, of the social condition of the 
labourer, there are ‘advanced’ organisations which can certainly not 
be accused of speaking with bated breath of the rights and wrongs of 
the working man. Of these some profess a regard for constitutional 
methods, and confess their inability to persuade even themselves that 
they can achieve anything in the immediate future, by quarrelling, 
as bad workmen are said to do, with the tools at their command. 
They declare for the social emancipation of the worker by political 
means, and then decide that all action must be deferred until after the 

G2 
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establishment of manhood suffrage and the abolition of the House of 
Lords. The downright, thoroughgoing democrat, however, has no such 
respect for constitutional methods. For him political reforms are a 
means, but not: in any way a necessary means, to an end. The purest 
form of political democracy may in the future supersede the class rule 
he now denounces, but the fire-breathing democrat is in the present 
determined to impose on the majority the will of the faithful few who 
agree with him—by methods not explained and at a date which is 
constantly receding. It is not wonderful that this policy fails to gather 
the forces necessary to secure itssuccess. An excellent example both 
of its futility and its inherent lack of principle is given by the late 
proceedings with regard to Trafalgar Square. 

At first the meetings in the Square were forbidden by the 
officials responsible for public order. In so using their discretion 
they may have been mistaken. I think they were, as I believe 
no real public inconvenience would result from mass meetings on 
Sundays in that place. But the officials only acted as officials in 
their position must clearly be entitled to do, pending the decision of 
the higher authority. No one can argue that in a city of four millions 
of inhabitants there should be no official empowered, when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting, to decide whether a given spot should continue 
to be used as a public meeting place under altered conditions. But, 
right or wrong, it was certain that the Home Secretary’s decision 
must come before the tribunal of Parliament. When it did so, five- 
sixths of the representatives of the metropolis endorsed his action, as 
everyone knew they would. Now, if the London members express 
the opinion of the majority of their constituents on the matter, the 
democrat will bow before their verdict. If they do not represent 
the majority, the electoral machinery, imperfect though it may be, is 
quite capable of altering the composition of the House of Commons, 
so as to reverse its opinion. For everyone knows that an energetic 
declaration on the part of even a few hundred voters in each London 
constituency that the question would be made a test one at the next 
election would have materially modified the views of their members. 
Thus the democrat is in a dilemma from which he can only escape 
by an appeal to physical force on the ground that the electoral 
machinery does not allow the real voice of ‘the people’ to be heard. 
But he would appeal in vain, for he and his audience know well 
enough that such a contention is false, and that, even if we have not 
manhood suffrage, the electorate is sufficiently extended to give ten 
men able and willing to vote about the use of Trafalgar Square for 
every non-elector who is prepared to fight about it. 

The truth is that we must accept the disadvantages of democracy 
along with its advantages. Ministers in these days share their 
responsibility with the voters who elect the majorities which support 
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the Government. The composition of the House of Commons, 
which really governs the country, would not be materially altered at 
once by widening the electorate—witness the result of each extension 
of the franchise. Without doubt that House now roughly represents 
the rule of the many, a rule which rests more directly than any other 
form of government on the brute force of numbers. Its decisions 
cannot be upset by violence, because the big battalions are on its 
side. They can only be altered by altering the opinions of the voters 
from whom their sanction is derived. It is precisely because these 
truths are recognised by Englishmen of all conditions that so little 
success attends professions of faith in democracy when accompanied by 
the advocacy of methods which are only justified, either by morality or 
expediency, against governments that do not rest upon the will of the 
governed. 

From these considerations it appears that the times are ripe, and 
a field is open, for the action of a Party which places the rights of 
labour before everything else, and while it aims ultimately to 
secure to the worker the full fruits of his toil, pursues the immediate 
amelioration of the conditions of his life by a practical policy based 
on sound economics, and requiring for its speedy triumph only the 
action of legitimate forces ready to hand. The first condition of its 
success is fulfilled by the general admission that there is urgent need 
for improvement in the lot of the working class. The sympathy is 
at present mostly confined to the extreme forms of privation, but it 
is already being followed by a conviction that the sensational horrors 
are merely outward symptoms of a deeply-rooted disease. For all 
who examine the matter closely find that ‘the sweating system’ is 
but the last expression of that competition which drives all who live 
by labour, and that ‘the unemployed’ are but the worst sufferers from 
the uncertainty of employment, which acts on labour of every grade, 
with results differing only in degree. 

What is now required is to lay the finger on the actual cause why 
wages are low, hours of work long, and employment scarce; to dis- 
tinguish the factors in the industrial situation in Great Britain to- 
day that give a man without special skill, when seeking employment, 
no choice but to accept a standard of living worse than that of most 
chattel slaves, in return for a day of labour twice as long as that of 
the average slave. The answer may be given in one word—competi- 
tion. The possessors of wealth are enabled, by the competition of 
the workers, to procure the means of life at the least possible cost ; 
the workers, having no means of living save by the barter of their 
labour, are compelled, in the competition for permission to live at all, 
to underbid one another until the wage is the least that will support 
life, and the day’s work the longest the human frame will endure. 
Nay, these limits are often passed, and the life is not sustained, and 
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the human frame breaks down. These are the simple facts of the case, 
and so long as this competition is allowed to go on the present con- 
ditions will remain. 

Competition has two characters. To the buyer of the means of 
life it is an unmixed blessing; to the producer it isa curse. Every 
one now admits the truth of the general proposition of the Free Trader 
that commodities should be produced where they cost least in labour. 
But most people are beginning to see that this admirable theory, when 
reduced to practice under existing conditions, often means that com- 
modities shall be produced where they cost least in wages. To such 
a result the working classes everywhere are, and must be, bitterly 
opposed. In Great Britain, in their fear of a Protection they believed 
to be aimed primarily at maintaining the rent of land, they adopted 
Free Trade as a political principle, but very wisely in practice greatly 
developed trades-unionism, which is nothing but the restriction of com- 
petition by common agreement. The only weapon hitherto used by 
trades-unionists is a strike, and that weapon is blunted during a depres- 
sion of trade because the employer is then able to face a suspension of 
work with equanimity, and because he can also fall back upon a vast 
number of men out of work, and impelled by hunger to fill the places 
of the strikers. Trades-unionism also, as at present organised, can 
be effectively used by skilled labour only. Thus it comes about that 
dissatisfied trades-unionists, and unskilled workers, the latter more 
hardly treated and no less dissatisfied than the former, look for other 
and more effective weapons. 

For the complete substitution of regulated co-operation for com- 
petition society is not yet prepared, but it is, I think, ready for the 
restriction of competition to an extent which would relieve the public 
conscience of the horrors which now abound, if any practical means 
can be shown of securing that result without a sudden and tremen- 
dous dislocation of industry. Such a means exists in the compulsory 
limitation of the hours of labour. 

Passing over for the moment the political difficulties in the way 
of carrying legislation to this end, let us examine what would be its 
practical result. Take the case of the men, about 360,000 in 
number, who are now employed on the railway system of this coun- 
try, working on an average twelve hours a day. The reduction of 
their hours of work to eight a day would immensely benefit them by 
giving them more leisure and rest. It would also at one stroke 
give employment to 180,000 men, now out of work, who form 
a portion of that surplus labour whose presence in the labour 
market is, through their competition for employment, the chief cause 
of low wages. Thus not only would these men be raised from the 
depths of poverty and despair, but wages in all trades would tend to 
rise by the competition for work becoming less keen. Consider fora 
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moment how many men and women now labour for sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, and it will be seen that the enactment of an 
Eight Hours Labour Day would at once immensely improve the 
conditions of labour. Obviously such a boon to one class of the 
community cannot be gained without a corresponding loss to other 
persons. In the instance of the railways, the increase of their working 
staff by 50 per cent. at the same rates of wages that now prevail 
would necessitate a diminution of the dividends paid on their 
capital. And so in other departments of industry the change pro- 
posed would mean that, since the working class obtained a larger 
share of the results of its industry, the classes which do not work 
would obtain less. One result of this change in the distribution of 
wealth would be to divert other labour from the production of 
luxuries to that of the necessities and commoner comforts of life. 
From the national point of view, any tendency in this direction is 
altogether desirable. It must always be remembered that for large 
numbers of men to be unemployed is an enormous loss to the country. 
It is not only that they are unproductive and that their skill is evapo- 
rating by want of use, but that, though they are not adding to the 
nation’s wealth, they are consuming it. One way or another they 
must be kept. Their cost falls partly on the poor rates, partly on 
public and private charity. It appears in the charges for gaols and 
penitentiaries, for the prevention and detection of crimes, and in 
public loss by theft. It is impossible to estimate how much under 
these heads would be gained by the rich as well as by the country 
at large from any great improvement in the state of the labour 
market. 

In manufacturing industries there is greater difficulty in a re- 
duction of hours. As an employer of labour who pays trades-union 
rates of wages for a week’s work of forty-eight instead of fifty-four hours 
in a trade in which half the firms pay less than trades-union rates 
for longer hours, I can state, from my own experience, that men can 
and will in the shorter day turn out more and better work per hour 
than in the longer day. But I believe that there are certain trades 
in which a material reduction of hours might mean a great loss of 
foreign trade, though in all cases the stimulus given to the home 
market by the increased prosperity of our own working classes would 
largely compensate for this loss. In some trades which even now 
are said to be threatened with ruin by foreign competition, it is 
clear that the British workman is in reality unfairly weighted for the 
race—for instance, in the matters of mining rents and royalties and 
railway rates. ButI do not deny that it may prove to be necessary, 
failing international agreements as to a general reduction of hours, to 
contemplate the protection of our own workmen from the competition 
of countries where a lower standard of comfort prevails. The neces- 
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sity would have to be clearly proved, but if that were done, no one 
who puts the interests of labour first would object to such a step. 
It is worthy of note that the International Congress of Workmen 
which meets in London next autumn is convened for the special 
purpose of arriving at the best means of procuring a universal reduc- 
tion of working hours. 

One difficulty is often raised by the opponents of State interference 
between capital and labour, notably by Lord Salisbury. It is con- 
tended that the first result of such legislation must necessarily be a 
tendency for capital to leave the country, in which it is hampered, and 
to seek investment abroad, where the rate of profit would be higher. 
There is some force in this contention, but those who make it do 
not sufficiently take into account the fact that human nature, selfish 
and grasping though it is, is yet influenced by other motives in 
addition to that of making money. For instance, money is to be 
made by taking part in the slave trade, yet British capital does not 
flow to this highly profitable industry. And why? Because public 
opinion has been gradually brought round to the belief that chattel- 
slavery is barbarous and wicked, and finally persuaded to regard slave- 
holding as illegal. Consequently men whose grandfathers thought the 
opponents of slavery mad or quixotic now regard traffic in flesh and 
blood with feelings of revulsion. In spite of our worship of wealth, 
the most money-loving Englishman recoils from the idea of making 
a fortune out of the horrors of the middle passage. Now what has 
happened with regard to chattel-slavery is going on before our 
eyes with regard to the slavery, no less horrible, that exists in the 
forms of competition which compel men and women to work sixteen 
hours a day for twopence or threepence an hour. Public opinion is 
condemning the results. It will, as it gains force, secure by legis- 
lation the removal of the causes. And the legislation itself, by 
rendering that which is wrong also illegal, will tend to make our 
children look back in wonder at a time when a man, who was known 
to have become rich by squeezing the life out of the poor, could hold 
up his head in decent society. So, though it may be possible now 
for an employer to transfer his capital and machinery from England 
to a happier clime where no factory legislation or trades-unionism 
will restrict his perfect freedom to buy labour at the bare cost of 
subsistence, as it is whispered a certain prominent Radical politician 
has done, I think that the time is not far distant when men who 
act in that way will be liable, not only to legal penalties which 
they might possibly escape, but also to social ostracism which will 
deprive them of most of the things for the attainment of which 
they lust for wealth. The power of public opinion in such matters 
is very great. Witness the fact that the pillorying of a few notoriously 
harsh employers by the Lords’ Committee on Sweating has caused 
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many who thoroughly deserve a similar fate to try and avert it by 
better treatment of their employés. 

It is obviously possible, without calling in the aid of the legisla- 
ture, so to organise this public opinion as to give its edicts all the 
force of unwritten law. But the experience of boycotting in Ireland 
shows that it is preferable that the written and the unwritten law 
should correspond, and that conduct which the public conscience 
declares to be immoral should be punishable by the verdict of open 
and responsible courts, rather than by the wild justice of a secret 
and irresponsible tribunal. 

It will be seen from the above that the Labour Party sets before 
itself the task of furthering the interests of the working class by 
securing the legislative restriction of competition through the 
compulsory reduction of the hours of labour. The question 
which will interest the practical politician—who knows the diffi- 
culty of rousing the House of Commons to action on such matters, 
and the immense power of the vested interests in that House—is how 
the force can be found to bring such matters into the sphere of 
practical politics. A precedent—a successful precedent—exists. 
Methods once practised by others with striking results are now being 
used by the Labour Party, with a success which fully warrants a belief 
in certain and speedy triumph. 

It will be remembered that, just before the General Election of 
1885, Mr. Gladstone, then at the head of a united party which had 
incurred the detestation of the Irish Nationalists, appealed to the 
country to place him in power with a majority large enough to 
enable him to deal with Irish questions without being dependent 
upon the Parnellite vote. The Irish National League of Great 
Britain retorted with a manifesto couched in terms of unmeasured 
ferocity, in which they directed the Irish voters in British consti- 
tuencies to vote against Mr. Gladstone, and against his ‘ servile, 
cowardly, and unprincipled herd’ of followers. The result of the 
election was to render the Liberal party dependent on Mr. Parnell, 
and the wishes of the Irish Leader became the chief factor in the 
programme and policy of the Liberals. So the politicians who four 
or five years ago were unsparing in their denunciations of all who 
ventured to question Liberal treatment of Ireland can now find no 
language strong enough to express their admiration for their Irish 
conquerors. In the process of educating the constituencies on the 
enormities of landlord rule and Castle government, the coercionists 
of 1882 vie with the ‘apostles of public plunder’ of the same date. 
And the result must inevitably be, that even if the Parnellites do 
not succeed in establishing on College Green a Parliament which 
will altogether suit their more enthusiastic supporters, they will 
shortly obtain from one or other of the two great political parties a 
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redress of the most striking grievances which are now being vigorously 
expounded on every Liberal platform and in every Liberal paper 
throughout the country. 

This edifying spectacle is perhaps not calculated to raise poli- 
ticians in the eyes of men who have any regard for self-respect, 
consistency, and principle. But it demonstrates the fact that any 
political project can be speedily brought to the front if its adherents 
are possessed of sufficient electoral power to hold the balance between 
parties and enough resolution and independence to use that power 
with a ruthless determination to make their particular question ‘ the 
keystone of the political situation.’ Whether these qualities are 
possessed by the Labour Party may be surmised from what they 
have already done, but can be proved only by time. They have on 
their side the great advantage that the Liberal party has accepted, 
and the Conservatives acquiesced in, the principle that State inter- 
ference with freedom of contract is permissible. No politician who 
approves the substitution of a ‘ fair rent’ for a rack rent in Ireland 
can argue for ten minutes before an audience of working-class voters 
that it is impossible for the State to substitute ‘a fair day’s work’ 
for the twelve, fourteen, or sixteen hours now resulting from free 
competition. 

As an instance of the success with which the policy of the Labour 
Party is being attended, I may take the Mid-Lanark election. The 
views of their candidate, Mr. J. Keir Hardie, Secretary of the National 
Federation of Scottish Miners, met with much approval from the 
miners, who form a considerable proportion of the constituency. 
Proof of the spread of democratic principles was soon afforded by the 
incorporation in the speeches and addresses of the other candidates 
of much of the Labour legislation which, when advocated by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, had found so much favour among the electorate. But, un- 
fortunately for the Labour Party, and, as I believe, unfortunately also 
for the Irish Nationalist cause, instructions were sent from London 
for the Irish to vote for the Gladstonian, and not for the Labour 
candidate. There being, as it was said, 1,500 Irish voters in Mid- 
Lanark, this rendered it certain that Mr. Keir Hardie could not pos- 
sibly be elected, and so no one would vote for him who did not regard 
the Labour Question as the paramount political topic. Yet Mr. Hardie 
polled 617 votes, a result which can appear small only to those who do 
not realise the circumstances and who fail to compare it with the result 
of similar action in previous instances. Few, for example, remember 
that Mr. J. G. Biggar’s first attempt to drive Liberalism out of Ireland 
resulted in his polling 89 votes only ; that in 1874 when Mr. Parnell 
stood in co. Wicklow, with another Home Ruler as well as a Liberal 
and a Conservative, in the field, he only got 553 votes; or that in the 
same year Mr. Henry Broadhurst’s essay at ‘ splitting the Liberal party’ 
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ended in his getting 415 votes. But to judge of the real success of 
the tactics in Mid-Lanark one has to examine the effect upon the other 
candidates. Mr. J. W. Phillips was defeated in an English county 
constituency in 1886, and at that time his published utterances show 
only an orthodox Liberalism. Mr. W. R. Bousfield, the Conservative, 
was defeated in 1885 in Mid-Lanark, and, so far as I am able to learn, 
was not at that time very different to other candidates of his party. 
But an ‘interview’ with Mr. Phillips which appeared in an evening 
paper after his election shows that he fought and won on points far 
in advance, from the Labour point of view, of anything in the author- 
ised programme of his party ; in advance, indeed, of the promises of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the brave days when the doctrine of ‘ ransom’ 
played so prominent a part in his ‘unauthorised programme.’ In 
fact, in order to appear a greater friend of the working man 
than his Tory opponent, Mr. Phillips was compelled to go very 
far. For Mr. Bousfield’s election address was divided between 
Irish and Labour questions in the proportion of one to three, and 
committed him to the following points: the personal liability of 
the employer to compensation for all classes of accidents if he failed 
to make ‘ proper arrangements with an insurance society ;’ preventing 
any contracting out of the Act, and raising the scale of compensation ; 
a compulsory eight hours’ day for the miners ; more extended powers 
of interference on behalf of miners in regard to further precautions, 
better inspection, oppressive deductions from wages, and other similar 
matters ; a searching parliamentary investigation to ascertain the 
actual relation of mineral royalties to wages and prices; taxation of 
royalties to form an insurance fund for miners; Home Rule for the 
mines in the shape of a board on which masters and men should be 
equally represented, with compulsory powers ‘to make and enforce 
rules with respect to hours of working, settlement of trade disputes,’ 
&e.; an earnest and resolute attack on the problem of housing the 
poor ; permanent machinery to be provided by the State for giving 
employment to the unemployed in times of distress; a thorough 
revision of the Poor Law, which is ‘utterly inadequate to cope 
with even the ordinary distress;’ compelling publicans to provide 
good non-intoxicants; raising taxation from ‘surplus income’ 
only ‘for instance, wages are at such a point’ now that ‘ working 
men should practically escape taxation’ which should be shifted 
on to ‘the shoulders of the fortunate possessors of surplus in- 
comes.’ Clearly the Liberal whose promises exceeded these had to 
go a long way from the doctrinaire Radicalism of the Manchester 
school. 

It will not be supposed that the Labour Party are so simple as to 
expect, in the light of past experience, that these promises will be 
fulfilled. They know that no individual member can fulfil them. 
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But it will be easily seen that the successful candidate will not seek 
re-election with a light heart unless he is able to show that he has 
made some effort to redeem his pledges. And the effect of a contest 
which was closely watched by working men all over Scotland will not 
be confined to Mid-Lanark. Strong as is their loyalty to Mr. 
Gladstone, workmen north of the Tweed will not be slow to grasp the 
full meaning of this example of the power which the use of the 
vote puts into their hands.? Other candidates will also learn the 
lesson and accept the inevitable with good grace. Inured by 
habit to the process, they will ‘find salvation’ on labour questions 
when thus pressed home to them, even more rapidly than they have 
done in regard to Home Rule. As evidence of this it may be men- 
tioned that the representative of the Labour Party who at South- 
ampton pointed out to the Liberal Committee the singular absence 
of definite pledges on Labour questions from the Liberal election 
address, found that there was no doubt in the minds of the gentle- 
men who were working the election that Mr. Evans, who is now 
member for the town, was ‘ strongly in favour of the reduction of hours 
of labour on all monopolies and of the organisation of unemployed 
labour in time of distress.’ * 

These examples show how readily the topics which interest all 
who sympathise with the unhappy lot of our labouring population 
can be forced into maturity for legislative action. I do not pretend 
to be able to foretell the future. I leave that to political meteo- 
rologists who know how largely the electorate is composed of 
working men; how evenly parties are now balanced in scores 
of constituencies; how deeply the poor, below the surface excite- 
ment of mere party politics, feel the necessity for social reforms ; 
and how soon success engenders imitation. My own estimate of the 
probable results of this action is based, I freely admit, on data at 
present incomplete, but I shall be surprised and disappointed if it is 
not found at the next general election that about one hundred of the 


? This forecast has been fulfilled since it was written. In the Ayr Burghs the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Sinclair, after a little hesitation, agreed to support an Eight 
Hour Bill, Manhood Suffrage, an Arbitration Court. for Miners, with power to fix a 
minimum wage and other points. The deputation, headed by Mr. Keir Hardie, which 
obtained these pledges represented more than twice the number of votes necessary to 
turn the election, though the working-class element in the constituency is very small. 
Many Conservative workmen recorded their votes for Mr. Sinclair in consequence 
solely of his attitude on the Labour Question. 

* Tam informed (June 21) that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, the Liberal candidate 
at the pending bye-election in the Isle of Thanet, has told our delegate that he is in 
favour of a compulsory reduction of hours of labour to eight a day for miners and in 
other trades where the necessity for such a measure is shown ; of the organisation of 
the unemployed on public works in times of distress ; of the payment of members of 
Parliament and of election expenses from public funds; of the limitation of the hours 
of work in shops; and other minor points, 
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contests have turned solely on matters of vital interest to labour. This, 
if it should prove to be so, should be a source of unalloyed gratifica- 
tion to both the old political parties, whose members, if we are to 
believe their invariable protestations on such occasions, are quite 
convinced that they, and not their opponents, are the real friends of 
the working classes. 


H. H. CHAmMpIoNn. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBERATING THE SLAVES IN BRAZIL. 


A RAPID survey of the remarxable way in which slavery is vanishing 
in Brazil cannot fail to be of interest, and especially so in connection 
with the chief events of the past two years. 

On the 28th of September, 1885, a law was passed which— 

1. Conceded freedom to all slaves over sixty years of age ; 

2. Obliged a truthful registry of all slaves, with their names, 
ages, and places of birth ; 

3. Marked a scale of redemption prices as follows, so that at the 
end of twelve or thirteen years all slaves would be of such little 
money value that without further legislative interference slavery 
would cease to exist :-— 


o 


£ 
Slaves less than 30 years old ‘ 90 
from 30 to 40 , ‘ . 80 

» 40 to 50 oa ae 

» 50 to 55 — - » ae 

» 55 to 60 ; .  « 20 


Female slaves were considered as one quarter less in value. 

Such in general terms was the law. 

The first clause caused a good deal of discussion, not because the 
slave-owners wished the sexagenarians to struggle on in captivity 
until the very end, but owing to a little complication caused by 
over-sharpness on the part of the owners when registering their 
slaves after the passing of the Rio Branco law, on the 28th of 
September, 1871, which granted freedom of birth. 

Although in 1830 the importation of siaves was declared illegal, 
the traffic went on until 1854, when the Government took stronger 
measures to stop it. 

Now, when the masters in 1871 had to declare the nationality, 
birthplace, and age of their slaves, they could not acknowledge to 
being owners of Africans imported since 1830, who would ipso facto 
be declared free ; so, to evade the loss of these late-imported ones, 
one and all were registered as over forty-one years of age. When 
the last law, therefore, granted freedom to all over sixty years, 
thousands of slaves under fifty became free, having been imported 
between 1830 and 1854, but who were registered of such an age in 
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1871 that in 1885 they were officially declared as over sixty years 
old. 

The two other clauses of the 1885 law need not be considered, 
for subsequent events have already nullified them. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the last law, the doors of 
liberty were thrown open to those who, actually or by the registry of 
1871, were over sixty years of age. This must be considered as an 
important step, inasmuch as it was the first in the direction of having 
emancipated slaves as paid labourers in the plantations, working still 
in the slave-gangs. Needless to say, the law as a whole received 
very different receptions from various parts of the community. 

1. The opulent, as a rule, accepted it as a necessary measure to 
wipe away gradually what is now considered a stain on the national 
character, and an evil influence on morals. 

2. Those in high places, who could look on dispassionately, 
thought it weak and insufficient. 

3. The Abolitionists condemned it out and out, and forthwith 
redoubled their efforts to gain their ends. 

4. Those of the ancient school of hard task-masters, those not 
particularly well off, those whose living came by the hiring out of 
slaves, and the despised class of slave-dealers (negociantes de carne 
humana) naturally breathed every anathema against the legis- 
lators. 

Thus out of four sections of appreciators as to the value of the 
law, the first three showed more or less strongly that they advocated 
an end of slavery. The fourth class declared that it never would or 
could agree under any circumstances, 

As a link in the late events of emancipation must be mentioned 
a tour of one month made by the Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
through the province of Sao Paulo, at the end of the year 1885. 
As is his custom, the Emperor examined everything, including the 
prisons. These he found in some cases being used to detain run- 
away slaves until their masters should fetch them. Although his 
Majesty is reticent as to his opinions, he more than once gave it to 
be understood that prisons were intended for malefactors and not for 
runaway slaves. This is a small matter apparently still, coming 
from him, it was one of great importance, and it was another step in 
the ladder by which slaves were to rise to freedom. 

The Emperor’s remarks and his well-known longing for the end 
of all slavery have had much influence in these last days’ development 
of emancipation in the province of Sao Paulo. 

To fully appreciate the influence of these remarks, it must be 
borne in mind that the Emperor is greatly beloved by all: by the 
slaves, who look on him as their champion, and by masters, who know 
that the peace and quiet of the country are chiefly due to him. 

From the time of this tour of their Imperial Majesties, then, things 
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have rolled on rapidly. Two months afterwards, in the beginning of 
the year 1886, a newspaper called A Redempgiio appeared in Sao 
Paulo. Rarely has such an audacious publication been produced: 
its language is that of the masses, so that they can read it with ease 
and pleasure; its editors have enough wit to catch the popular ear 
and sufficient judgment to choose the salient features of passing 
events. The paper was declared ultra-abolitionist and the slaves’ 
especial friend. At first its reckless and bitter attacks on individuals, 
mentioning their names, raised the opinion that it would come to a 
speedy end; not so—it lived on, in the shade certainly, the other 
joucnals continually ridiculing and condemning it, and deriding 
its style asinferior. Its chief editors were marked to be the recipients 
of sound thrashings, if nothing more, and every influence was brought 
to bear on its annihilation—all to no purpose though. 

Early in 1887 occurred a crime so hideous that the public 
anger was fairly roused. A planter tortured a negro slave named 
Benjamin within an inch of his life, which most certainly would have 
been lost but for the interference of the abolitionists. All the news- 
papers clamoured against this atrocity, and the Redempciio thrashed 
the event to pieces, published all the details and redoubled its attacks 
on slavery. This case is of prime importance, inasmuch as it marks 
a commencement of increased activity among the abolitionists. 
During all this time A Redempgiio grew and grew; it published a 
translation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and eventually emerged from the 
shade to be more eagerly read than any paper in the province. It 
influenced the thoughts of the slaves by advising them to run away 
to the seaport of Santos, a stronghold of the abolitionists where 
slavery is abolished by the voice of the people; it pointed out the 
roads to be passed with caution, owing to police being stationed there ; 
it held up to ridicule every man who attempted to recapture a slave ; 
the house of the chief editor in Sio Paulo was a ‘city of refuge’ 
whence the fugitives were to be directed ; above all it, condemned all 
acts of plunder, its editors well knowing that the silent abandonment 
of the plantations would bring the end sooner than constant strug- 
gling with the police authorities. 

If we add to all this the peaceable disposition of the Brazilians, 
it can be imagined how soon the slaves would catch at the chance of 
freedom. Society also was thoroughly saturated with thoughts of 
abolition. In many cases the same house harboured ultra-abolition- 
ists among its youthful members, while the older ones hung on to the 
old régime of exacting all that was possible from the slave. They 
said—‘ Are they not mine? Did I not buy them with my money ? 
Why should I pay them?’ Verily, a house so thoroughly divided 
against itself, how could it stand? The pressure, although enormous, 
was as yet insufficient to overthrow it, because withal many planters 
had sympathetic feelings with emancipation ; they saw that unless a 
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strong current of immigration set in from Europe the coffee planta- 
tions would be ruined. 

Colonies of German and Italian immigrants had hitherto only 
been organised by a dozen or more of the advanced thinkers; and 
even these had a certain proportion of slaves on the work, for they 
doubted their ability to go on with paid labourers only. 

Fortunately, at this time the government of the province of 
Sao Paulo fell into strong hands, which thrust aside all opposition 
and guided a stream of immigrants to the plantations. The plan 
was bold and well carried out, so that whereas in former years immi- 
grants came in driblets of tens and twenties, and these at the direct 
invitation of individual planters, they now arrived in steamer-loads 
of 500 to 1,000 at atime from the northern parts of Italy. Thus 
during the year 1887 Sao Paulo received upwards of 33,000 immi- 
grants, which is five times as many as ever before came in one year. 
This number represents about one immigrant to less than forty 
residents, the population of the province being estimated between 
1,200,000 and 1,300,000. It was a bold experiment indeed, because 
the great mass of the planters still refused all ideas of immigrant 
labour, so that at times the commodious lodging provided for them 
in Sio Paulo fairly overflowed, and the president of the province 
anxiously looked about him for employers. Many were the dis- 
heartening proofs he received that much still had to be done to 
prove the necessity of immigrants. Some said, ‘I shall not receive 
any colonists this year ;’ others, ‘ Wait until the emancipation crisis 
is on us, then I can colonise ;’ others, ‘I do not believe in free 
labour,’ or, ‘I cannot afford it.’ Certainly no provincial president 
ever had weightier interests in the scales of administration, and it 
must be granted that he handled the matter very well. 

Things were at this juncture when the first great flight of slaves 
towards Santos took place. Thirty-two slaves in one batch com- 
menced the exodus; these were followed by more and more. Quite 
a panic ensued ; telegrams assailed the president from all sides, call- 
ing on him to do something to catch the fugitives. What could he 
do? The runaways were so well advised by the abolitionists that 
after it became impossible to escape in the railway trains, as they 
did at first, they wandered by the common highways. 

Everything possible was done to arrest what promised to be a 
depopulation of the coffee plantations. Reinforcements of soldiers 
came from Rio de Janeiro and were placed at the chief points where 
the slaves would be likely to pass. All to little purpose, though, for 
they knew so well what was going on that when approaching places 
occupied by the police they went by by-paths, and so on towards 
Santos. The soldiers also disliked the work. Was it not natural 
they should? Not only had many of their highest officers expressed 
disgust at this employment of the army, but the bulk of common 
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soldiers themselves, being either mulatto or black, could not be 
expected to throw much energy into such distasteful work ; hence 
the number of recaptures was remarkably small. Unfortunately, an 
encounter took place between a troop of cavalry and some hundred 
or more runaway slaves near the village of Santo Amaro, six miles 
from the capital of Sao Paulo. The fugitives escaped into the woods ; 
a day or two after, however, some of them were captured within a few 
miles of Santos and were taken back into the interior. Although 
this fray has in no way affected the march of events connected with 
the abolition of slavery, being an altogether casual thing, it must be 
mentioned, for it is one of the few episodes that have found their 
way into the European press in relation to present doings here. 
Having a savour of blood and disorder, it would be generally read 
with more avidity than would a humdrum narrative of peaceable 
emancipation. 

The president of the province was untiring; he tried as hard to 
stem the running stream from the plantations as he strove to induce 
the immigration current into them. It was a sorry time for him— 
he himself a planter and owner of slaves right in the very heart of 
the district whence was the greatest exodus. 

The only topic of conversation was about the slaves, how many 
had run away, how many had been captured, and soon. Every day 
in the public places of resort could be heard such as this, ‘ Twenty 
of So-and-So’s slaves have run away,’ ‘Twelve have fled from this 
plantation,’ ‘Ten from that,’ and this interlarded in the slave- 
owning centres by attacks on the president as wanting in force or 
energy. These attacks were unfair, seeing that he had given a 
form to the flow of incoming labourers and had had every soldier at 
his disposition stationed at the most likely points to recapture the 
runaways; so entirely and so well did he carry out his duty before 
the law, that the abolitionist papers assailed him mercilessly. Just 
at this time, when he was being equally abused on the one hand by 
the hard taskmasters and on the other by the abolitionists, a group 
of the coffee growers in a very rich district, some even reputed 
friends of his, sent a memorial on the 4th of September to the 
ministry in which the president was very hardly dealt with. Little 
did the memorialists think what they were doing; little did they 
dream that the piece of paper with a hundred signatures would 
have to figure in history as it necessarily must. It was sent to 
prolong slavery, but, instead, it was its death warrant. The 
memorial was laid before the sitting parliament, when comments in 
a desultory way were passed upon it. The Rio de Janeiro planters 
generally upheld it, they being anything but pleased at the march 
of abolitionist ideas. For one moment only did the memorial fulfil 
its mission; the next undid it in a manner never thought of by the 
senders. In the Upper Chamber Senator Antonio Prado rose to 
demand an examination into the administration of the province of 
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Sao Paulo; not to screen the president, but to throw into relief the 
important services he had rendered. Then the senator, who was 
Minister of Agriculture when the law of the 28th'of September, 1885, 
was passed and put in force, commenced a very notable speech, which 
shattered for ever all the hopes of the memorialists, whose wish was 
to prolong slavery through the nineteenth century. He simply 
reviewed the efforts that were being made to abolish slavery, showed 
up the great unfairness of the memorial in accusing him who as 
much as anyone was striving to keep things within bounds; then he 
said that, although it was he to whose lot had fallen the duty of 
seeing the 1885 law enforced, he was one of the first to acknowledge 
its inadequacy to meet existing requirements, which were, that a 
definite short period be marked as the end of slavery; for, said he, 
the only means whereby it could be enforced was by having a soldier 
to watch each individual slave. He then told the ministry, his late 
colleagues, that if they did not prepare by next session something 
definite, he would be obliged to break with them. 

The effects of this speech were enormous; many politicians who 
previously were almost silent on the slavery question now spoke out 
freely. Senator Dantas and other abolitionists claimed Senator Prado 
as being one ofthem. The memorialists, though, ground their teeth ; 
they saw too late what they had done: they had roused the but 
slowly smouldering embers of abolition in the senate into a bright 
devouring flame which is not destined to diminish until it has burned 
every vestige of slavery out of the land. 

Hitherto only two comparatively unknown provinces of the north 
had liberated their slaves ; now, however, the chief province of the 
empire was in arms against slavery. A Sido Paulo senator was lead- 
ing the van; the port of Santos had long since abolished it from its 
municipality ; the capital of the province also was free; and now com- 
menced in right earnest the emancipation of the plantation slaves, 
those who had hitherto earned all the wealth. From the day of his 
celebrated speech the senator never ceased to hasten the downfall 
of slavery ; even those who were against him furthered the cause, by 
unfairly abusing him, and in more than one place in the interior were 
hideous thoughts of assassination put into word form concerning him. 

Abolitionist principles grew on, they could not be stopped now; 
So former opponents joined Senator Prado in calling together a great 
meeting of the planters in Sao Paulo on the 15th of December last, 
when a society was formed for accelerating emancipation. It was re- 
solved that the extreme limit of slavery should be three years and that 
the slaves during those three years should be paid small salaries. 
These proposals were agreed to by the owners of several thousands of 
slaves. Others, however, more convinced of the necessity of speedy 
abolition, proposed immediate and, unconditional emancipation. 


Although this was a really noble proposal, the meeting, which was only 
H2 
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of a private character, could not agree to it, for if it were agreed 
to and could be enforced, there would be no further need for the 
society. The society was formed to bring about the end of slavery 
within three years, thus enabling the poorer owners to make arrange- 
ments in the way of building houses and otherwise preparing for 
colonists, but at the same time those who nobly granted immediate and 
unconditional freedom would be doubly welcome as members, for they 
by their example would lend enormous moral aid to the society. 

So ended the meeting; passing another milestone on the road 
to freedom. Its effects were felt at once. The next day an octo- 
genarian, Senhor Candido Serra, granted unconditional freedom to 
150 slaves ; and every day since has swelled the list, either by grants 
of immediate unconditiona! freedom or by promise of liberty at the 
end of 1888 with payment to commence at once. It is estimated 
that from the 15th of December last till the end of the year more 
than 2,500 slaves were unconditionally freed. 

In order that some idea of the value in money of the great work 
now going on may be given, let it be stated that the Government — 
statistics taken from the registry of the slaves after the passing of 
the law in 1885 show that the province of Sao Paulo had 107,329 
slaves, who at the Government valuation were worth 7,300,000/. 
Now the transfer of this enormous sum from the pockets of the 
masters to the pockets of their slaves is no small matter. The 
sacrifice, moreover, does not end there, seeing that in future all 
slaves will have to be paid from 25/. to 30/. a year, for whicn 
probably much less service than formerly will be rendered. Thus 
an owner to-day of 100 slaves may be said to give away a capital of 
7,000/., and, besides this, will have in the future to pay 2,500. a 
year as wages. The fact that hitherto the banks have advanced 
money on account of slaves is a proof that they were considered a 
valuable and realisable property. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered that abolition is far 
advanced in the province of Sao Paulo. Probably never was such a 
great social revolution carried so near its end in a happier manner ; 
certainly events have been arranging themselves to this end during 
the past three or four years, but the most sanguine could never have 
hoped for so peaceable a solution of so difficult a problem. As before 
said, much of this satisfactory result is due to the pacific nature of the 
Brazilians, which does not easily lend itself to the creation of greater 
social troubles than those of wordy wars. Were it otherwise, some 
much stouter resistance would be made to the disorganisation of 
family life now going on. There are many families who formerly 
had a goodly number of domestic slaves beside the plantation hands 
who now have none, so they themselves are doing what they can of 
the work—all, however, animated by the thought that this labour 
trouble once passed can never return again. 
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So much for the province of Sao Paulo, the richest in the empire. 
In less than two years, possibly in only one, slavery will be of the 
past, and then there will be nothing to prevent its growing more 
garden-like and prosperous. 

When, however, we look into the slavery question the rosiest 
spectacles can but show a little cloud of sorrow on the horizon of 
those who are not so favoured as these Paulistas are. The province 
of Riode Janeiro, for instance, is apparently doomed to suffer owing 
to the comparative poorness of the soil and, what is worse, to the in- 
creasing sterility of the old plantations which have produced coffee 
these many past years. There are hundreds of plantations in the 
province of Sao Paulo where the average annual yield of coffee is 
32 lbs (one arroba) per 15 to 20 trees, taking the new trees with the 
old. On new plantations formed on lately-felled virgin forest lands 
with the richest soil, the yield has been as much as 32 lbs per 7 to 10 
trees. "As this extraordinary production cannot last, the estimate of 
15 to 20 trees will represent in a general way the crop of the good 
plantations in Sao Paulo. In the province of Rio de Janeiro this 
yield would be very exceptional, the general average not being more 
than 32 lbs per 30 to 60 trees, and, besides this, the land there is 
much steeper, hence more difficult to cultivate, and fewer trees per 
acre can be planted. It has been well said that the working of the 
plantations in the province of Sao Paulo by colonists and free 
labourers is possible because the land not only produces coffee, but 
owing to its richness cereals can be planted within the rows of trees; 
whereas in Rio the soil will not generally permit this. Thus a 
planter in Sao Paulo could contract with his colonists to grant them 
half the value of the crop as payment, by which a thrifty colonist 
family might save from 40/. to 50/. a year. As the trees in the 
province of Rio do not yield half those of Sao Paulo, as they are also 
much more difficult to cultivate, and as cereals cannot be grown be- 
tween them, the colonist could not expect to save more than 201. to 
301. a year. There is much reason, therefore, with the Rio planter 
when he says he cannot accompany his Sao Paulo brother in a rapid 
emancipation ; the stern fact remains, however, that he will have to 
whether he likes it or not, for most surely the slaves will run away 
to Sao Paulo, where they are free—and then? Sao Paulo will be 
enriched by a superabundance of labourers, and Rio correspondingly 
injured. 

Proposals have been been made to the Government to do something 
to aid the Rio planter; it is difficult to see how, or what ; if it can, it 
certainly ought to be done, for this unhinging of the social balance 
cannot do other than produce considerable friction between the two 
provinces. Up to the present time the Rio voffee has commanded a 
better price than that of Sao Paulo from Santos, because of greater 
care in the preparation ; in this way the Rio planter’s small crop is 
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in some degree compensated by a slightly better price. This care- 
ful harvesting and burnishing of the beans, and the removal by hand 
of all that are discoloured and ill-shaped, of course means a much 
greater expenditure of labour; which is another obstacle in the Rio 
man’s road towards substituting paid for now unpaid labour, if he 
still wishes to send his coffee in the same state to the market as now. 
The outlook, however, is possibly darker than the reality will be if 
the Rio planters will but resolve at once on a present sacrifice. The 
experience of the province of Sao Paulo shows that a proportion of the 
slaves will remain to work on the plantations when freed and paid a 
small salary; already are the liberated slaves of plantations in one 
district migrating to other plantations seeking work, and this not in 
isolated instances. Here, then, we come straight to the root of the diffi- 
culty—a question of money. The Rio men, therefore, who now have 
revenues of one, two, three, or four thousand pounds a year will have 
to be content for a while with perhaps only half this. If they thus 
elect to follow their Sao Paulo brethren in freeing and paying their 
slaves, the export of coffee from Rio will not diminish—a thing to be 
profoundly hoped for. 

This captivating of the emancipated negroes by payment of wages 
is cheaper than the paying of colonists, who expect much more 
money, besides better house accommodation and other comforts. Of 
course there will at first be difficulties in satisfactorily organising 
paid labour gangs out of those who have hitherto been unpaid. The 
problem, though, is soon reduced to its simplest terms. 

1. Slavery is moribund. 

2. Labourers henceforth must be paid. For the Rio planter which 
would be better, to force the slaves to procure freedom by flight to Sao 
Paulo or grant them freedom and pay now, so as to induce part of them 
toremain? The choice is not one to be dallied with: it must be made 
now, and the sooner the better for the Rio coffee grower, who should 
bear in mind that the negro would naturally prefer the province of 
Rio to that of Sio Paulo, because it is warmer. 

Had the landed proprietors of England foreseen their present dark 
days, they would have said that life would be impossible. It is not 
so. There is much hardship certainly; still, life goes on, and the 
numbers of the people increase. The Brazilian planter, though, has 
the future pretty well laid out before him, so that he can conform to 
it if he is wise and not caught unprepared. In another way he is 
better off than his English confrére, whose broad acres cannot be tilled 
to advantage because of the competition of India, the United States 
and Australia. Wheat, barley, rye, &c., can be grown in many places ; 
not so coffee. So with a governing influence in the coffee market of 
the world, the Brazilians are well off, seeing they cannot be under- 
sold. The planters have only to seek more economical means for the 
production of coffee to continue to receive revenues as great as the 
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present ones. It seems, therefore, that the period of trouble is in 
their hands to remove, whereas the English proprietors see day by 
day new fields developing which make theirs less and less useful. 

Before concluding this sketch it will be well to mention a few 
facts relative to. the present production of coffee in the province of 
Sao Paulo, and its influence on emancipation here. In the year 1886 
there was a very large crop, which under ordinary circumstances 
would have meant a fall in prices. It happened, though, before the 
gathering of the coffee a sharp frost attacked the plantations on the 
13th of May ; a large number of them in the middle and southern 
parts of the province were seriously injured, especially those in low- 
lying lands. The trees that escaped the frost and those, too, of other 
plantations all suffered from the great cold. It will be readily 
understood that the combination of two such things as a very large 
crop—which naturally weakens the trees, which here are not annually 
pruned—and the effect of intense cold in such a shrub as the coffee 
bush, destroyed all possibility of a crop in 1887. As a matter of fact, 
only the new plantations in the north-west part of the province pro- 
duced fairly well. As soon as it was known in the market that there 
would be little or no crop in 1887 the price of coffee went up in leaps 
and bounds until it was more than double its original price. It has 
been estimated that owing to this great rise in price, more than two 
and a half millions sterling above what was expected fell into the 
pockets of the Brazilian coffee growers. 

The very small crop of 1887 caused the stocks to be drawn upon, 
so that the price has been maintained, and is likely to remain high, 
for although the prospects of the coming crop of 1888 are very 
favourable, much of it will be required to replace the reserve stocks, 
and supply an ever-increasing consumption of coffee. 

The effect on the abolition of slavery of these high prices cannot 
be over-estimated. The very large crop of 1886 allowed any planters 
who had debts to wipe them away, and it put them in such good 
humour that now the Sao Paulo planters can see a way to paying 
their labourers for producing coffee and still have large revenues. 
No time could have been more propitious than the present for the 
transformation, so that it may be said of the Paulistas that they have 
fallen on happy times for their emancipation, and they have probably 
passed through the fire with less trouble than the most sanguine 


ever hoped. 
WALTER J. HAMMOND. 


Jundiahy, Province of Sao Paulo: January 15, 1888. 


PoOsTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing was written, the march of events, then con- 
sidered very rapid, has become ten times more so. Then, a few planters 
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had given unconditional liberty to their slaves, and a goodly number 
had marked a fixed term asthe end of slavery. Now, however, one of 
man’s greatest cruelties to his kind, slavery, is virtually abolished in 
the province of Sio Paulo. The exception now is to find the planter 
who adheres to the fixed term of bondage, all the most important 
families having given absolute freedom to their slaves. 

The work has been done so quietly and so unostentatiously, that 
verily the thought is raised whether the Latins are not less excitable 
than the Anglo-Saxons and Teutons—whether they are not more 
capable of great deeds of quiet philanthropy than the phlegmatic 
Saxon or Teuton. It is of daily occurrence to read that such and 
such a one has given freedom to his slaves, each one of whom was 
purchased at from 100/. to 2001. At first the journals weaved a 
few wordy laurels about these emancipators’ heads; now, all matters 
relating to freedom are relegated into a special column of ‘ Emanci- 
pagées,’ and nothing more. 

Surely there is a great and glorious movement going on here ; 
surely, if we do not, history will throw into high relief the generous 
manner of the Brazilian emancipation, the cheerful self-sacrifice this 
people has made. Ought we to imagine it possible for a sexagenarian 
owner to be enthusiastic or glad at this transformation? Certainly 
not. Were not the very seeds of his life- planted amongst slavery ? 
were not his roots watered by the labour of bondsmen? Howcan we 
hope for such a stretching forwards to hail the dawn of liberty ? 
Still, be it said, the old, the young, the rich, the poor, have behaved 
most nobly in the matter. 

A new life has been commenced here, and all seem to feel that 
the so-dreaded transformation is not so dreadful after all, and that 
soon, where the talent gave but twofold, it henceforth may yield 
perhaps fourfold. 

One feature, though, has a cloud of doubt overshadowing it. 
What will be the final settling place of the freed negroes? Quite 
naturally these ignorant black ones as soon as liberated hasten to 
see the nearest city, which they have heard of, but perhaps never 
beheld. They go, they spend the little money they have, and in 
many cases return to the plantations and ask to be put on as hired 
labourers. This would indicate a most satisfactory state of affairs 
were they allowed to do so; in not a few cuses, though, they are 
refused, because the owner, having had the trouble of arranging 
colonists in their absence, has become accustomed to, and perhaps 
prefers, white labourers, or he really has no work to give. Some of 
the negroes are not worthy of being put on again, but with others 
there is hardship; what could be more natural than that a son on 
attaining freedom should seek his mother, from whose side he 
possibly had been sold many years before. This possibility of re- 
union of families not only would exercise an enormous influence on 
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those newly freed, but the fact that so many seek this reunion 
augurs well for them as material out of which faithful labourers 
could be formed. 

Since the beginning of this year, it is estimated that 50,000 
slaves have been liberated in the province of Sado Paulo. 

The work, though not complete, is yet very far advanced and the 
time for the final blow is quite within reasonable measurement. In 
evidence of this, on the 25th of February, there was an enormous 
popular demonstration to Senator Prado in recognition of his services 
in the cause of freedom. The day being his birthday, it was resolved 
not only to give him a handsome present, but to emancipate at any 
cost the last remaining 180 slaves in the capital city of Sao Paulo. 
The spectacle was delightful in every way; never before were the 
streets so thronged, and there was not one case of disorder in this 
manifestation of joy, which lasted two days. 

In imitation of this, Campinas, the third city in importance, and 
the chief centre of agriculture in the province, has marked Easter 
Sunday as the day of its redemption. As this city and municipality 
was once the greatest stronghold of slavery in the province, the value 
of this spontaneous emancipation is very great. In the provincial 
assembly, which has just completed its annual session, a measure has 
been passed imposing a yearly tax of 40/. on all slaves: as the value 
of a slave is now not more than 701., it is clear that this impost will 
eradicate the institution altogether. The same assembly also voted 
the necessary means for the incoming of 100,000 immigrants during 
the present year, and as a final act prior to the closing of the session 
the members sent a petition to the general parliament asking that 
slavery may be abolished at once. 

And last of all, the Cotegipe ministry has fallen, and been replaced 
by one that is pledged to mark the day which shall be the last in 
Brazil with society divided into two classes, the bond and the free. 
This ministry includes two declared champions of abolition, Senators 
Joao Alfredo, now Prime Minister, and Antonio Prado, ex-Minister of 
Agriculture, now Minister of Foreign Affairs. The others are all 
wedded to an early abolition of slavery, and, if unintentional, the fact 
is very notable that there are two ministers from the province of 
Sao Paulo, a thing which had at any time been remarkable, but 
which now is exceedingly important, seeing that Sao Paulo is in the 


vanguard of the Army of Liberty. 
W. J. H. 
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THE CURSE OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


THE periodical awakening through which this country has recently 
been passing, as to the inefficiency of the Army and Navy for the 
defence of the Empire, has no novelty about it. It has occurred 
again and again in our history, in some shape or another, ever since 
we could claim to be a nation, and when neglected has more than 
once been the cause of disaster. But there is this feature about the 
present agitation which is full of hope and promise : first, the singu- 
lar unanimity of all naval and military men respecting the inadequacy 
of our armaments; and, secondly, the announced determination of the 
Ministry, not only to inquire, but to act. Nor, looking at the threat- 
ening state of Europe, has this determination been arrived at one 
hour too soon. 

So long ago as December 1886, at the time of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s resignation upon the proposed expenditure for fortifying 
our coaling stations, attention was called to the great importance of 
the subject, and from that time to this the feeling in the public 
mind has been growing stronger and stronger, not only that some- 
thing must be done, but that that something must be of such a final 
and permanent character, that the ghost of all future ‘ scares’ shall 
be laid once and for ever, and the question of the efficiency of our 
army and navy be settled on a stable and rational basis. 

Two events have happened within the last few months which have 
emphasised this state of public feeling: the one has been the resig- 
nation of Lord Charles Beresford, and the other the now celebrated 
speech of Lord Wolseley. It would be an impertinence in me for a 
moment to criticise the action of those two noble lords. They acted 
within their discretion, and with a perfect knowledge of the wants of 
their respective services; and whatever may be thought of their 
action, I am willing at all events to give them credit for the laudable 
motive of calling attention to a grave fact, if not by the best means, 
certainly by the most impressive course they could have pursued. It 
should now be the care of all quiet and sensible people (who have a 
faint interest in politics, compared to that which, as Englishmen, 
they have in the Empire) that their warnings and their example are 
not thrown away. 
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Admitted, then, that the state of our army and navy is by no 
means what it should be, and admitting that the two great wants of 
the day are, first, better organisation, secondly a large and rapid in- 
crease of our heavy and field guns, the problem is, how to set our 
house in order as quickly as possible. To me it seems that though 
much has been well said and written as to the better organisation of our 
forces, too little has been said about the absolute necessity of reorganis- 
ing the administration of our Government departments, the sources 
from which much that is nowcomplained of emanates, and will continue 
to emanate until a better system be adopted. And let me say at the 
outset that by reorganisation I do not mean disorganisation, conse- 
quent on the overburdening of one side of the department at the ex- 
pense of the other, and then in a few years going back in a vicious 
circle, and destroying the work done by upsetting the balance on the 
other side. We have had much too much of that already. But by 
reorganisation I mean a well-considered redistribution of work and 
responsibility, by which every sub-department of the great spending 
services in Pall Mall and Whitehall shall be more directly responsible 
to the House of Commons and the public for the proper perform- 
ance of its own special work and the presentation of its own estimates, 
under the controlling supervision of the Secretary of State for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, than at present—something, in 
short, in which order and not confusion shall permanently reign. 

The curse of the War Office (and of that, as having held office 
between 1874 and 1880, I speak with some experience) is over- 
centralisation. I lay stress upon the word ‘over,’ because in the 
abstract a certain amount of centralisation is a good thing. It is 
only where, carried to excess, it interferes with the free working of 
the sub-departments, that I maintain it becomes vicious in principle 
and detrimental to the public interests. This over-centralisation, 
as is well known, dates from the Crimean War. Most of us recollect 
how the departments connected with the War Office of those days 
had become very lax from a prolonged state of peace, and how the 
first strain of a great war completely broke them down. Denuncia- 
tions of aristocratic jobbery and maladministration were freely 
bandied about, though the primary culprit now turns out to have 
been ‘treasury economy.’ Dickens’s inimitable portrait of the 
Circumlocution Office, added to the disasters of the Crimea, sealed 
the doom of a system which had become manifestly inadequate for 
modern requirements. In the revolution that took place everything 
was sacrificed to centralisation. The Secretary of State was to be 
the central sun, round which all the minor planets of his department 
revolved, and through him, as a parliamentary centre of communica- 
tion, all light was to penetrate by means of the Army Estimates into 
the unilluminated darkness of the public mind. 

To carry out a revolution of this magnitude, and to make the 
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civilian element supreme was the work of many years, and did not 
reach its climax until the advent of Mr. Cardwell and Sir Henry 
Storks to power in 1869. The task undertaken by Mr. Cardwell was 
no light one, and if it failed, as it was bound to fail, it was due more 
to the inherent difficulty of the problem he attempted to solve than 
to any lack of will on his part, or any want of loyalty on that of the 
military authorities. Oil is a good thing in its place, and so is water, 
provided they are kept apart to do the work assigned them; but 
mix them together, and no laboratory that has as yet been invented 
will make them assimilate. Now it is just this attempt to mix two 
antagonistic ingredients that clogs the wheels at every turn of the 
War Office machinery. It was Lord Cardwell’s oft-repeated assertion 
that it was his mission to weld the forces of the Crown into one har- 
monious whole. An admirable theory, and one which every sensible 
man in the state would have sincerely wished to carry out. His 
error was iu supposing that this could be done by a system of over- 
centralisation, which aimed at despotism rather than constitutionalism 
in the administration of his office, and which necessitated constant 
reference to the Secretary of State on comparatively insignificant 
matters, and forced him to have a finger in every pie however small. 

Practice soon proved that nobody in such a position could be the 
omniscient and omnipresent deity who should be the main spring 
as well as the minor spring of all the heterogeneous departments 
under his sway. And the proof was that he had hardly been in the 
saddle a year before he felt it necessary to strengthen his admini- 
strative and parliamentary position by the revival of the Surveyor- 
Generalship of the Ordnance, with enlarged powers, as the chief of 
five great departments, namely, guns and stores, commissariat, con- 
tracts, fortifications, and clothing; and by the creation of another 
political officer in the shape of a Financial Secretary, in addition to 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary already exisiting. The powers 
of these officers were very strictly defined by warrant, as at the 
time were those of the General Commanding in Chief; but it was 
perfectly clear, to anybody that cared to read between the lines of 
the warrant, that these officers were intended to be the subordinates 
rather than the independent advisers of the Secretary of State, 
themselves responsible to the House of Commons and the public. 
Indeed, the ‘ divide et impera’ principle seemed to have a strong 
hold on Mr. Cardwell’s imagination, for the new word of ‘ control’ 
was coined to name a portion of the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance’s department, under which the ordnance store and com- 
missariat sub-departments were classified. 

A more unfortunate name could not have been devised. Rightly 
or wrongly it was looked upon, by the military authorities and by 
the army generally, as an assertion not only of the political, but of 
the military supremacy of the Secretary of State; an idea which 
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gained ground from the substantial fact that a Comptroller was 
appointed at the headquarters of every general officer in the king- 
dom, whose duty it was to control expense and report directly to 
the Secretary of State through the new Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, Sir Henry Storks, and from the more trivial circumstance 
that, on the occasion of a grand review at Aldershot, Mr. Cardwell 
appeared mounted in Privy Councillor’s uniform with cocked hat 
and sword, and seemed to accept the salutes, intended for the General 
Commanding in Chief, of the officers marching past. 

The oil and water, unworkable enough before, were soon turned 
into oil and vinegar by these unlucky mistakes. Jealousies and 
antagonisms arose between the civil and military sides of the War- 
Office, which had certainly not subsided when I had the honour 
of succeeding Sir Henry Storks as Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, and which I venture to say, notwithstanding the sincere 
loyalty and good faith of the Commander-in-Chief, have left their 
traces behind them even to this day. If anything went wrong in 
the department, either on the civil or military side, it became the 
invariable practice of all gentlemen who returned thanks for the 
army, or wrote in the daily press, to put all the blame upon the War 
Office clerks. Poor War Office clerks! If the public had only known 
the truth, they have had as little to do with mistakes of policy as 
the time-honoured lamb in the fable, who was said to have fouled 
the stream from which the wolf drank. But somebody had to bear 
the blame, and who better than that class of higl.ly efficient and in- 
offensive public servants who were perfectly unable from their 
official position to reply for themselves, and who appeared in military 
eyes as the representatives of civil and parliamentary control; the 
truth being that neither the clerks nor any other officials were to 
blame, but the system alone. Let us return to that. 

I have spoken of the tendency of overweighting departments, 
partly with a view of more complete centralisation, partly for the 
sake of economy; I shall have presently to speak of the indecision, 
delay, and constant change, which that system engenders, and which 
ends in being most detrimental to the public service. By over- 
weighting I mean giving one department additional uncongenial 
work, without adequate power and responsibility to deal with it in 
detail—work which by its very nature necessitates constant reference 
to the central authority for instructions in case of difference of 
opinion. This overweighting was clearly visible from the outset in 
the Surveyor General’s Department, and even now exists in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s department. 

In 1870 the theory of centralisation broke down at once, from 
the impossibility of housing under one roof five great departments 
in the War Office itself. The space available had been strained to 
its very utmost by the supposed political necessity of absorbing the 
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Horse Guards in Pall Mall, and the cramped room and bad sanitary 
state of the building forbade any further centralisation. The conse- 
quence was, that the head-quarters of three out of the five great sub- 
departments placed under the charge of the Surveyor-General, and 
those not the least important, namely, barracks and fortifications, 
clothing and contracts, remained outside, at the Horse Guards, in 
Pimlico and elsewhere. One result was, that the activity of the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications (a distinguished General of 
Engineers) was constantly put to the test. He complained feelingly 
that he had to do that which we are told no man can do, namely, to 
serve two masters, and that he had to serve them in the most 
unpleasant manner, by the physical exertion of running from pillar 
to post, from one office to another, before he could get any attention 
paid to his demands. A sort of ‘no child of mine game’ went on. 
If, in his opinion, a new fort or an additional barrack had to be con- 
structed, or an old building repaired, it was necessary for him first 
to submit the plans to the General Commanding in Chief, and, 
having obtained his consent, to forward the estimates and plans to the 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, who in his turn submitted them 
for approval to the Secretary of State. This process was known, in 
official slang, as ‘ going through the mill,’ and as ‘the mill’ had 
many pigeon-holes in every office, it became more than probable 
that the most urgent demands would be delayed somewhere in 
transitu, unless pressed by personal importunity. The Director of 
Clothing was in no better plight for though his factory was in 
Pimlico, his interests necessitated his constant attendance in Pall 
Mall, lest he should prove the truth of the proverb, ‘ Les absents ont 
toujours tort.’ Perhaps the Director of Artillery and Stores, with an 
office in Pall Mall, held the most difficult position of all ; for not only 
did he perform that most useful function of ‘buffer’ between the 
Secretary of State, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Admiralty, but 
before the Ordnance Committee, abolished by Mr. Cardwell, was re- 
established, he had to take the responsibility of advising the Secre- 
tary of State and the Commander-in-Chief as to the system of 
artillery and small arms to be adopted into the service. The onerous 
nature of such duties may be imagined by the simple statement of 
fact, that of the four directors of artillery who have held office in 
the last fifteen years, one is now suffering from mental affliction, 
another died from heart disease brought on by overwork and 
anxiety, and the present occupant of the post will have to thank his 
naturally very strong constitution if at the end of his period of ser- 
vice he has suffered no ill effects from the mental and bodily strain 
daily put upon him. 

So much I am glad to be able to say, for it clearly shows that 
where the prescribed duties were of so mixed a character, and so 
many authorities had to be consulted, interminable correspondence, 
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delay, and friction became inevitable, before even the simplest busi- 
ness could be transacted ; and I do not hesitate to affirm that but for 
the tact and discretion of the officials concerned, in pouring oil on 
the troubled waters, and their readiness to concede where concession 
was possible, no business could have been done at all. Since 1870 
years have rolled by. The cards have been shuffled again and again, 
and a never-ending era of change, fraught with worry to the official 
mind, has set in. The Surveyor-General’s office has been first re- 
duced by the transference of the commissariat and transport to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and then has been itself suppressed and offered 
as a sacrifice to Mr. Justice Stephen’s Commission. The civilian 
side of the War Office has thus been despoiled and in part abolished, 
and the military side has been pro tanto invested with its duties, 
but the system remains. And the proof that it does remain to 
blight the energies of our ablest military administrators is to be 
found in the fact, that although the commissariat was handed over 
to the Quartermaster-General more than eight years ago, its reor- 
ganisation on a military basis is still going on, and no efficient or 
sufficient system of transport yet exists, except on paper ! 

Similarly, plans for the embodiment of eight army corps were 
prepared ten years ago, but it is an open secret that the arrange- 
ments for the embodiment of even two army corps have not yet 
been completed, and that portions of the saddlery and accoutre- 
ments for even one army corps are not yet, or were not a short time 
ago, in store. Volumes have been written respecting the want of 
various articles of equipment for our reserve forces any time within 
the last twenty years, both inside and out of the walls of the War 
Office, but the want is as apparent now as it was then. Naturally 
the country asks why it is, as the late Duke of Somerset once said, 
our ships cannot swim and our armies cannot march, and guns 
are never forthcoming when wanted. Who is to blame? Is it the 
Secretary of State, or the Director of Artillery, or the War Office 
clerks, or the House of Commons, which refuses to vote the money 
wanted for the purpose? Certainly not. The one are the hardest 
worked and best abused officials in the kingdom, and the other have 
never been known to refuse the estimates asked for. There is but 
one answer. The system alone is at fault, because under it no one 
below the Secretary of State is directly responsible, and his respon- 
sibility ends with his term of office. 

For years past our deficiency in heavy and field artillery has been 
notorious, and at this moment it is a crying evil. I do not say that 
this could have altogether been foreseen or prevented. After all, our 
neighbours are in very little better plight than ourselves. Far from 
being in that perfect preparation for war which is always assumed 
by alarmists, there is good reason to believe that not one of the 
Great Powers has yet manufactured guns enough of the new type 
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to arm its fleets and fortresses, though those of Germany and France 
may be in a fairly forward state. The same remarks are applicable 
to magazine rifles. The Russians have none as yet. The Germans 
have just condemned their converted ‘ Mauser.’ The Austrians 
have adopted a new rifle, without any proper test, merely on. the 
fiat of the Minister for War. The Italians have the Vetterli, an arm 
of which experts do not speak very enthusiastically. The French 
alone are in possession of the ‘ Lebel’ rifle, and a smokeless and 
noiseless powder of great force and penetration, which is to sweep 
away the German armies like chaff before the wind; but then we 
know they had the mitrailleuse in 1870, which somehow or other did 
not perform the prodigies expected of it. 

The rapid discoveries of science, and the three years required to 
turn out a big gun, fortunately hamper our neighbours quite as much 
as ourselves. Nobody, for instance, could have anticipated the im- 
provement of powder, which necessitated the re-armament of our 
ships and fortresses with heavy guns of the breech-loading type in 
1880. But what I do say is that greater despatch might have been 
used at that time by the Ordinance Committee in determining the 
pattern of the new breech-loading gun, if only the navy, and perhaps 
the Committee, had better known their own minds. AndI must add 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government incurred a most serious responsi- 
bility when they neglected the opportunity of adding largely to the 
manufacturing powers of Woolwich by encouraging the trade every- 
where throughout the country to provide plar.t for the re-armament 
that was expected, and that ought to have been quickened because 
it was inevitable. Nor can anything excuse the now ascertained fact 
that the Admiralty at the time laid down ships without ordering the 
guns for them till a year afterwards, and then, with a convenient 
forgetfulness of this omission, loudly complained of the delay of 
the War Office in supplying them with the armament asked for. 
Indeed the chronic disagreements and prolonged correspondence be- 
tween the two departments on everything relating to guns and their 
equipment have long amounted to a grave public scandal, and prove 
the absolute necessity of putting an end to the present system as 
soon as possible. 

I may observe in passing, that the testing of guns, especially of 
a new type, which are liable to be subjected to minor changes during 
construction, is a matter of time and care, and it is but just to the 
manufacturing skill of Woolwich and Elswick to say that, however 
delayed from various causes the delivery of guns may have been, only 
three serious accidents, out of more than thirteen hundred guns, great 
and small, of the new type that have been already delivered, 
have occurred. But this by no means excuses the delay—a delay 
that is attributable not so much to the inherent difficulties of manu- 
facture as to the dual responsibility of the War Office and Admi- 
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ralty, and which has been described as ‘ gradually drifting into a com- 
plete want of system and harmony.’ 

The constant change of patterns is another great evil, and is a 
luxury enjoyed at the national expense, though not always with a 
corresponding amount of profit, by both great spending departments. 
Of course many of the miscellaneous articles used in warfare, apart 
from guns and gun-carriages, are constantly being improved, and 
it would be the worst economy to ignore such improvements, but 
there are other articles which are proved to be good of their sort by 
the experience of many years and many wars, and which should not be 
changed rashly or rapidly in obedience to some passing whim. Take, 
for instance, a soldier’s dress and equipment. If finality of decision 
were possible in the military world, one would have thought that the 
experience of war, from the days of Marlborough to the present, 
would have enabled the patterns and colour of every article of the 
soldier’s dress, from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, to 
be permanently settled for every climate in the Empire. But no! 
Quot homines, tot sententia. No two experts think alike. So 
patterns are always changing to the annoyance of the storekeeper and 
the expense of the taxpayer. 

I think I have now shown sufficient of the inner working of the 
many departments of the War Office, and of the relations between 
the War Office and the Admiralty, to prove the necessity of thorough 
reorganisation and reform. The picture, however, of the houses 
divided within themselves and against each other, where everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, and where mutual recrimination and 
constant jealousy present a spectacle of helpless imbecility, would 
not be complete if I did not endeavour to paint in the strongest 
colours the mischievous effect of Treasury interference. That 
august department, which in all matters of finance should be the 
guiding star and controlling bond of all other departments of the 
State, seems only cognisant of one species of economy, which is well 
known under the name of penny-wisdom and pound-foolishness. Its 
action is seldom seen or understood except by students of Blue Books, 
and its movements are decidedly tortoiselike, but its power is none 
the less real and pernicious. Sinbad was not more tightly held in 
the clutches of the Old Man of the Sea than are the War Office and 
the Admiralty in the grasp of the Treasury. The smallest matter 
cannot be done without its sanction, and in case of non-approval, like 
those animals who cover their retreat in clouds of sand and dust, it 
evades the question by side issues or by interminable delay. Asa 
result of this policy it need not be said that the latent antagonism 
of departments, dexterously fanned by the Treasury, soon turns into 
virulent paper warfare, and the confusion, bad enough already, 
becomes worse confounded. In larger questions it acts through the 
Secretary of State or the First Lord of the Admiralty, and that which 
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is deemed necessary for the efficient maintenance of the naval and 
military forces of the Crown is ruthlessly and remorselessly cut down 
to square the Budget and reduce expenditure. Take, for instance, 
the naval demands for guns alone on the War Office for the six years 
between 1881 and 1887. The sum reduced through the action of the 
Treasury was about 2,000,000/. sterling, or about 350,000/. a year; 
and in 1887-8 it amounted to as much as three-quarters of a million, 
a sum which represents the armament of three and a half such ships 
as the ‘ Benbow,’ whose twelve guns (two 110-ton and ten 6-inch), 
with mountings, ammunition, and stores, cost 207,3501. It is true 
that a fresh departure has taken place, commencing from the present 
year, and the estimates presented in future by the Admiralty to the 
War Office are to be accepted ‘ without criticism and without cur- 
tailment of any kind ;’ but this tardy abolition of a most pernicious 
practice only brings out into greater relief the mischief which for 
numberless years past the unseen action of the Treasury inflicted 
upon the country. As with the navy so with land armaments, 
fortifications, barracks, and store reserves. I will call only two 
witnesses, the present Secretary of State and the present Director of 
Artillery. In his memorandum of the 28th of February 1887, Mr. 
Stanhope says :— 

There have been occasions when considerations of economy have reduced our 
reserve of stores to a dangerously small amount. But indiscriminate reductions 
effected for such an object are neither safe nor altogether honest, and I hope the 
time may soon come when the necessary reserve of stores will be authoritatively 
fixed in all branches, and rigidly maintained in all circumstances, 


To which General Alderson adds that 

he feels very strongly that most of the difficulties that have been experienced, 
notably in recent years, and many of the numerous complaints that have been so 
rife, especially during the past two years, are clearly traceable to want of funds 
sufficient to meet the urgent wants of the service, and obtain ample supplies of the 
most approved patterns and quality; for no matter what may be said to the con- 
trary, the records extending over many years clearly prove that the demands of the 
director of artillery have been invariably cut down to meet the financial pressure 
for the time being. 

A more formidable indictment against the Treasury and the past 
administrations which have governed its action, short of an impeach- 
ment for treasonable neglect, could not have been formulated than 
that contained in the few short sentences I have quoted. In other 
words, connivance at a state of national insecurity, brought on by 
culpable neglect and aggravated by dishonesty, is openly charged 
by the present Secretary of State for War to the account of his pre- 
decessors. 

It now remains to be seen how the evils I have endeavoured 
to lay bare in the preceding pages of over-centralisation and want 
of direct. responsibility in the various Departments of the War 
Office can be best dealt with. That these evils require immediate 
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treatment goes without saying, for if the blood be poisoned at the 
heart, it is vain to suppose that it can be bright and clear at the 
extremities. If inefficiency, divided responsibility, and delay are 
traceable at head-quarters, the chances are that the same symptoms 
will be discovered at the outlying stations. 

Before, however, I proceed to indicate the remedies that in my 
opinion should be applied, I think it of the first importance that a 
policy of defence giving the minimum of security, as Sir E. Hamley 
has pressed for in the pages of this Review, should be laid down. 
On that policy the number of ships and men, guns and stores neces- 
sary, should be based, and that number, arrived at after careful con- 
sideration, should be as unchangeable, except by consent of Parlia- 
ment, as the laws of the Medes and Persians. It is a policy that all 
military and naval men of any note have advocated from time im- 
memorial, and that all sensible men have supported for many years 
past. That it has the countenance of Lord Wolseley is notorious, 
but I may claim also, from the quotation of his opinion that I have 
just made, that it has the support of the present Secretary of State. 
He says : ‘I hope the time may soon come when the necessary reserve 
of stores will be authoritatively fixed in all branches,’ This really 
settles the question, for it is obvious that no reserve of stores can be 
fixed until the forces for which they are intended are fixed also—an 
opinion which is evidently shared by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who, in a very recent debate in the House of Commons, 
spoke of the ‘standard of strength’ to which he hoped the navy 
would attain. 

The amount of our forces and stores settled, the reform of our 
naval and military administration at once becomes ripe for conside- 
ration, and in this no question of party politics should be allowed 
to intervene for a moment. To insure efficiency the War Office 
and the Admiralty of the future should be complete in all their 
departments, like one of those corps d’armée which we have never 
yet seen, but of which we are always talking as complete, self-con- 
tained, and self-supporting in all its parts, with one chain of well- 
defined responsibility between every rank from the” general to the 
drummer-boy. Napoleon called us a nation of shopkeepers. Let 
us try if we cannot act up to our reputation in the case of our great 
spending departments. We need not go far aside to find an example. 
There are plenty to hand in the great mercantile houses and gigantic 
stores that are to be found in all our large towns. What is the 
secret of their success ? Simply that no two departments are allowed 
to clash one with the other, so that there is direct responsibility 
from the highest to the lowest, each portion of the department, 
whether it be grocery or tailoring, being interdependent, as well as 
independent under one great federal chief, These are the models 
which should be followed in the reorganisation of the War Office 
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and the Admiralty. At present, like the House of Commons, they 
are suffering from a plethora of ill-defined and ill-distributed busi- 
ness, which requires remedies of a drastic as well as of a tonic nature. 
Dual government in every form and shape should cease, whether 
between Admiralty and War Office, or between the civil and com- 
batant sides of those departments. And thismust be effected by 
giving a freer hand and a more responsible position to each chief of 
a great department under the Secretary of State or the First Lord. 
In short, the War Office and Admiralty should more resemble a 
federation of departments, similar to the principalities of the 
German Empire or the States of the Union, whose heads were 
subordinate to great parliamentary chiefs, but who were also them- 
selves responsible for the efficiency and economy of their own de- 
partments to parliament and the country. To insure this separate 
and collective responsibility, reports from each chief of department 
should be appended to the naval and military estimates yearly laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons, recommending any in- 
crease or decrease of staff in their own offices, and giving in detail 
the number of ships, men, horses, guns, and stores actually existing, 
and the estimates required to make up the minimum number laid 
down by authority as necessary for the defence of the Empire. At 
the same time all interference by the Treasury in cutting down these 
estimates without the consent of Parliament should be made as 
impossible as interference with the Queen’s privy purse. Nor need 
the chain of responsibility stop there, for similar reports might be 
called for and annually presented to Parliament from every general 
of a district and admiral of a station throughout the Empire; not 
necessarily revealing our weaknesses in detail to the enemy, where 
such published information might be prejudicial, but stating gene- 
rally that our establishment of ships, men, guns, and stores were in 
an efficient state, and fully up to the authorised standard. 

Turning next to the redistribution of work in the offices of the 
great departments as they now exist, although I am no believer 
in the saving of any considerable sum of money by any rearrange- 
ment of under-secretaries and clerks, I am quite sure that indirectly 
a very great saving may be effected, and the cause of true economy 
be promoted, by relieving the Secretary of State and the First Lord 
of the odium of constant reorganisations and reductions, or increases 
of staffs and pensions, through such a system of decentralisation as I 
have indicated. Of course the parliamentary responsibilities and 
duties of the political chiefs would remain as they are. The Secre- 
tary of State and the First Lord would then, as now, move the esti- 
mates, answer all questions, and exercise a general control over their 
offices, and be responsible for the appointment and removal of the 
departmental chiefs in the event of their misconduct or censure by 
Parliament. I do not stop to consider a proposal recently made of 
rolling up the two chiefs in Pall Mall and Whitehall into a sort of 
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double-headed Janus, to be called a Minister of Defence, responsible 
for both departments, because those making such a proposition can 
hardly have taken into account that human strength is limited, and 
that no man would be strong enough to undertake double the par- 
liamentary work that now fully ocenpies the time of one minister. 
But some changes might undoubtedly be carried out with advantage. 
The Commander-in-Chief’s office, as I have shown, is very much 
overweighted, and decentralisation there could not but have a most 
beneficial effect. The tenure of the Adjutant-Generalship of the 
army by a peer under the Commander-in-Chief is unusual, and for 
obvious reasons inconvenient. Such a man is too big for the 
place, more especially as room might be found for him elsewhere. 
By the transformation of the present Intelligence Department into a 
Staff Department, similar to the one in existence in Berlin, and the 
addition to it of the supply and transport of the army, a place of the 
first importance and utility might be created, and any increase to the 
estimates might be avoided by rearrangement of the duties of the 
Adjutant-General, and the absorption of the post of Quartermaster- 
General. The Commander-in-Chief’s department, thus relieved of 
Staff, Commissariat, and Transport, would be confined to its own tra- 
ditional sphere, the discipline of the army. The second great branch 
of the War Office could then be reconstituted on the old constitutional 
lines, by the recreation of the Master-Generalship of the Ordnance, 
with the sub-departments of guns, stores, and contracts (but without 
the personnel of the engineers and artillery) under his direction. 

Experience has proved that one grand mistake in the resettlement 
of 1870 was in making the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance a 
mere political Under-Secretary, the alter ego of the Secretary of 
State, whereas he should have been a permanent officer of high 
standing, appointed for a term of years, with no further professional 
advancement to look forward to. Such an officer would not only 
have had an opinion on professional matters which the army, the 
navy, and the public would have respected, but he would have been 
able to stand his ground against any department that was inclined 
to dispute it, and would have been a real support to the Secretary 
of State and the First Lord. If he were in the future entrusted 
with direct responsibility to Parliament and the public by means of 
a yearly published report laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons (which is essential to my scheme), there is every reason 
to hope that an end would be put to the perpetual controversies and 
recriminations that are now bandied about between departments 
and their chiefs to the great injury of the public service. In saying 
this Iam not speaking my own opinion only. 

The abolition of the Master-Generalship of the Ordnance was 
considered at the time, and has always been held by many naval 
and military men, to have been a great error. But the question has 
been revived more recently by a very decided expression of opinion 
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on the part of both the Admiralty and the Royal Commission on 
warlike stores. On the 19th of May 1887 the Admiralty thus wrote 
to the Treasury :— 

On the whole, after very careful deliberation, my Lords are decidedly of opinion 
that the best, if not the only, solution of this difficult problem is to establish an 
independent ordnance department, common to both army and navy, which should 
be responsible for the efficient supply of all war material for both services. 


But as yet, although repeated inquiries have taken place, and 
every fact connected with the subject is well known, no action has 
taken place, and the proposed compromise of the Admiralty recom- 
mended by a Royal Commission more than a year ago remains a 
dead letter. This leads me to the most deplorable feature of the 
present moment. Another commission has most unexpectedly been 
appointed to inquire into facts which must be notorious to the 
youngest clerk in the Government service. It is no exaggeration 
to say that sixty commissions or committees at least have been 
assembled in the last twenty years (that is, at the rate of three 
annually) to inquire and report on the whole or some portion of 
the military and naval services. 

What useful object, therefore, can be served by the appointment 
of this fresh commission? Is it the desire of the Government to 
call yet another body of gentlemen to help them to come to a deci- 
sion? Why, this interference with the Executive was the very 
course which was so much deprecated a few short weeks ago by the 
First Lord of the Treasury in the House of Commons. Is it the 
acquisition of further knowledge upon the subject? Surely that is 
impossible. Or is it intended to be the permanent adjournment of 
a difficult and troublesome matter in expectation of the usual ‘ cold 
fit? in the autumn? Absit omen! One thing is quite certain, that 
the public are sick of commissions and committees, and still more of 
the policy of masterly inactivity that precedes and follows them. 
What they desire is action, immediate action, as regards the most 
vital and pressing question of the day, the reorganisation of our de- 
partments. Without that, no expenditure of money, no subsidiary 
reforms, no reorganisation of our fleets and armies, will be of the 
slightest avail, so long as the machinery which creates and controls 
them is clogged at every turn. I have never been an alarmist. I 
never seriously believed in the possibility of invasion, if only ordinary 
vigilance is exercised and ordinary precautions are taken; but I 
confess, if I were inclined to be so, nothing would add to my terrors 
more than the apathy and indifference with which a businesslike 
nation allows its most vital concerns to be postponed to a more con- 
venient season, and neglects the preliminary steps necessary to put 
its house in order, when an enemy at any moment may knock at the 


gate. 
Eustace G. CEctn. 





BUDDHISM. 


BUDDHISM is a common name for very widely differing systems. 
Esoteric Buddhism is, I think, on its own showing, if not absolute 
nonsense, yet certainly not Buddhism. I will not allude to it any 
further. Northern Buddhism, as far as I have read.of it, is confess- 
edly a very free development or adaptation of that nucleus which 
it has in common with Southern Buddhism; in its Tibetan form it 
appears to be much more than a development or adaptation, to have 
for leading characteristics elements really incompatible with the 
leading characteristics of the Buddhism of the ancient books. If I 
am not much mistaken, the Northern Buddhism is very little known 
to us still, because writers on it have set forth to us in fact the 
Buddhism of the books, without making clear the degree in which 
the Northern Buddhism has deserted those standards. But of all this 
I have no title to write. 

My remarks will be directed to certain salient points in the 
Southern Buddhism, as it is maintained by Buddhist authorities in 
Ceylon. This is the Buddhism of the Sacred Books as preserved 
in Ceylon and as there interpreted. There is no difference between 
what is maintained by Buddhist authorities in Ceylon, and what is 
drawn by them from the books, for they profess to be bound by these, 
as final standards. The practical shape which the religion takes 
among the mass of the people is a different matter, on which also I 
have a little to say. 

Of the Buddhism of Ceylon I have twelve years’ practical know- 
ledge, and have made some first-hand study of the Sacred Books. 
If I am entitled to speak of these, it is not so much because I have 
read a considerable part of them in the original—for I would not 
compare my knowledge of Pali with that of the great European 
scholars—as because I have discussed the books on the spot with 
those who have been familiar all their lives with the traditional 
interpretation. I am convinced that these men know these books 
with a thoroughness, familiarity, and feeling of their meaning, to 
which no labour of scholars in Europe can possibly attain. They 
are probably often wrong on points of scholarship; but as to the 
drift and substantial meaning of words, phrases, or passages, their 
interpretation is never lightly to be set aside. The tradition on 
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which it rests is twofold: partly, it is embodied in the ancient 
commentaries, which emanated mainly from Buddhaghosha and his 
school, and, although many centuries later than the documents com- 
mented on, are still some fourteen centuries old, and for that time 
have been the undisputed authorities ; partly—and to this I attach 
even more importance—it is a tradition diffused in the habitual 
language and ways of thinking of the Buddhist community at large. 
The Sinhalese language itself is a Buddhist commentary, to the 
details of which it is impossible to assign a definite value, but which 
includes matter that can be traced back to the times at least of Asoka, 
in the third century B.c. 

I think a general distinction may be drawn between this tradi- 
tional school of interpretation, and that to which European scholars 
incline. The Sinhalese tradition, if it differs, differs almost always 
in the direction of a meaning more puerile, more wooden, less inter- 
esting, less Christian. When, for instance, the word occurs which 
the English translate by ‘sin,’ an English scholar will open up the 
wide thoughts which the word ‘sin’ suggests to us, while the native 
scholars will explain it as ‘killing birds or other small animals, and 
other kinds of sin.’ Or, if the word be ‘ dénath ’ (giving), the English- 
man will guide his readers’ thought, by the word ‘ charity,’ to the 
noblest Christian ideas; the native interpreter will explain it ‘ giving 
rice, robes and other necessaries to monks and others.’ 

Such words as these have higher and lower meanings, and there 
are cases where a higher meaning is acknowledged by the Buddhist 
interpreter ; but on the whole the narrow and, so to compare the case, 
Rabbinical interpretation is the native one. Now the more spiritual 
meaning of old writings may often have become narrowed and de- 
graded ; and there are cases when that degradation can be almost 
proved by the evidence of such a higher meaning in similar passages 
in writings of similar date. In these cases the traditional inter- 
pretation fails, and it is so far discredited for other cases, as a witness 
to the original meaning of a passage. But such cases, I fancy, are 
rare; and, even in those, the tradition remains a true witness to 
the meaning which those terms have borne for many centuries of 
Buddhism. 

I venture to express my opinion that this consideration applies 
with special force to Professor Max Miiller’stranslation of the ‘ Dham- 
mapada.’ That great scholar frequently rejects the traditional inter- 
pretation in favour of an ampler and nobler meaning. He sometimes 
gives Sanscrit authority for his view, but on the whole I cannot but 
think that he often reads into the texts what his high estimate of 
the human spirit leads him to expect, or his love of goodness leads 
him to desire. 

The truth may sometimes lie between what the tradition would 
degrade it to and what the European would exalt it to; but the 
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difference between the two schools is a marked one; and for my part 
I feel bound to see in the tradition, first an unquestionable witness 
to what Buddhism has been for many centuries; and secondly, a 
probable guide to what the makers of Buddhism meant. 

I venture, therefore, to claim some weight for my judgment as 
to the drift of the Pali writings, because I have been guided to it by 
the living commentary. 

It does not come within my subject to calculate the number of 
the Buddhists as compared with the adherents of other creeds. It is 
now well understood that the turn given to such a computation 
depends entirely on the way in which the population of China is 
reckoned. If all the Chinese are assigned to Buddhism, Buddhism 
is the most numerous religion; but then Confucianism and Taoism 
are not reckoned as religions at all. If half the Chinese are reckoned 
to Buddhism, the numbers fall below those of Christianity. Our 
own Dr. Legge, by his estimate of the relative numbers of Buddhists 
in China, brings Buddhism below not only Christianity, but Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism in number. 

What I have to urge on the point is that no such numerical 
estimate can be of the slightest value; for this important reason, 
that Buddhism differs from the religions with which it is thus 
numerically compared— notably from Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, and to some degree from Hinduism—in not claiming ex- 
clusive possession of the ground. It is a parasitic religion, ready to 
thrive where it can, without displacing or excluding others. A 
Christian cannot be a Mohammedan or a Hindu, a Mohammedan 
cannot be a Hindu or a Christian, but a Buddhist can be a Con- 
fucianist or a Taoist, or both, and, what is more, to a great extent 
a Hindu or a planet-worshipper. 

For instance, in China, while Dr. Legge speaks of Confucius as 
‘reigning supreme, the undisputed teacher of this most populous 
land,’ and other authorities reckon all the Chinese as Buddhists, Dr. 
Edkins solves the difficulty by saying that all ‘three religions, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, are truly national, because the 
mass of the people believe in them all.’ While the facts about 
China make it no less than false to say that the Buddhist religion 
is the sole refuge of five hundred millions of mankind, they show the 
futility of any positive statement at all about its numbers. 

The case in Ceylon is equally instructive. The statues of the 
Hindu deities are found in the precincts of the Buddhist vihdras ; 
on Buddhist festivals, Buddhists visit Hindu and Buddhist temples 
alike ; when Buddhists are sick, the Hindu or devil-priest meets the 
Buddhist monk at the door without offence. 

Further, what is really most vital—what is most practically the 
refuge of a Ceylon Buddhist—is not anything truly Buddhistic, 
but the system of astrology, charms, devil-dancing and other low 
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superstitions which clings to the lowest part of Hinduism. It is this, 
not the doctrines of the Tipitaka, which a Buddhist has to abandon 
when he becomes a Christian ; it is this, not any rule of self-sacrifice, 
which the flatterers of Buddhism are fostering. What I report of 
Ceylon is paralleled by the recent report on the religions of Corea, 
by Bishops Bickersteth and Williams, who say, of that nominally 
Buddhist country, ‘ Buddhism has but little influence here. Buddhist 
priests are not allowed inside the capital on pain of death. The 
Confucian philosophy remains the religion of the learned classes; the 
unlearned have none, unless it be excessive reverence for, or dread of, 
ghosts and evil spirits.’ 

Hence I maintain that, while it is probably not true in any sense 
that Buddhists outnumber Christians, it is utterly misleading to 
count heads in this matter at all; because, unlike the term Jew, or 
the term Mohammedan, the term Buddhist is not exclusive. 

I come now to the historical life of Gautama and his historical 
character. 

What is a Buddha? 

Buddhism, in Ceylon and in the Sacred Books, is simply a method 
of escape from evil which purports to have been discovered, ex- 
perienced and made known, in this present age, by a man named 
Gautama. The truths which he is said to have made known are 
held to be unchangeable, but to be lost sight of in every age, until a 
Buddha appears, who for the benefit of that age revives the know- 
ledge of them. Every age—in an infinite sense—has its Buddha, 
and all Buddhas do and say exactly the same thing; they are born 
in the same family, leave home at the same hour of the night, throw 
away their bowls in the same stream, and so on ; and the Buddha of 
this age is Gautama. 

There is not the slightest hint that the truths come by revelation 
from any person superior to the Buddha, or that the Buddha is in 
any sense God. But, if it be asked whether Buddhists believe the 
Buddha to be a mere man, or, on the other hand, to be the Supreme 
Being, the question cannot be answered in one word. For Buddhism 
does not possess the idea, so familiar to us, of distinct grades of being, 
permanently separated from one another, such as those of the brute, 
the man, the god. To Buddhism all life is one: he who was a god 
may be now a brute, and afterwards may beaman. The difference is 
not one of indelible character, but of state. He isin the brute state, 
or ‘ gati ;’‘ tiracchanagato.’ IfI may parallel it by a Cambridge phrase, 
he has ‘gone out’ in the state of brute, or he has gone as man, 
‘ manussagato ;’ or he may be, for the time, in a divine or in an infernal 
stage of being. But of all beings, in all stages, a Buddha is the 
supreme: he has reached the highest stage ; he will enter on no other 
‘ gati.’ He is ‘ tathagato,’ in the true ‘ gati’ of a Buddha. (For, let 
me note incidentally, I cannot doubt that the parallels to tathigato 
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are to be found, not in any compounds of dgato, ‘come,’ but in 
‘sugato,’ which is its synonym (entered ona good ‘ gati’), ‘duggato,’ 
‘tiracchanagato’ and the like. And as to the element ‘ tathé,’ it 
means virtually ‘genuine’ or ‘good’ as the characteristic of the 
‘ gati,’ just as ‘tathdripo,’ ‘ suitable,’ and perhaps ‘ tadi,’ ‘ genuine 
or firm.’ ) 

A Buddha is therefore the supreme being, the highest of men, 
and so on; but such phrases do not imply anything at all like what 
we mean by God. The highest deities known to Buddhism are Indra 
and Maha-Brahma, but the Buddha attained a position superior to 
theirs—not in dominion, but in enlightenment—and in fact the 
Jatakas represent him as having passed through the stages of being 
Indra and of being Maha-Brahmaé on his way to the final birth, in 
which he became a Buddha. 

Such is the doctrine as to the character of a Buddha. Now what 
is there historically known of the Gautama, who is said to have 
played the part of the Buddha of this age ? 

From the point of view of history we must distinguish two very 
different sources of information, only one of which I shall hereafter 
speak of as historical. 

The one source is the Tipitaka, or threefold collection of sacred 
books, which forms the canon of Southern Buddhism. These I call the 
books of 250 B.c. The other source is the biographies of Buddha— 
that of Asvaghosha, which is attributed to the first century A.D. ; that 
which bears the name of Buddhaghosha, but is only very uncertainly 
ascribed to him, which may belong to the fifth century A.D. ; and the 
Lalita Vistara, or ‘ beautiful detailed narrative,’ which is of uncertain 
date, between the first and sixth centuries. 

These last works are the chief source of Arnold’s Light of Asia; 
while the books of 250 B.c. are the source of the lives given by Rhys 
Davids in Hibbert Lectures, and Dr. Oldenberg in his Buddha. 

Back to 250 B.c.,in round numbers—the date of Asoka—absolute 
evidence exists as to the prevalence at that time of the Buddha’s 
teaching, and of some of the sermons and traditions. This evidence 
is carved in the living rock or on pillars, in different parts of India, 
in the form of edicts of that king under the name of Devaénampiyo 
Piyadasi. The mention in these edicts of contemporary Greek kings 
points their date beyond a doubt. 

Now the Sinhalese chronicle, the Mahawanso, states that king 
Asoka lived at that date, that he issued such edicts, and specially 
mentions that besides the name of Asoka he bore that of Piyadasi. 
A high degree of credibility is thus established for the Mahawanso. 
Further,the Mahawanso states that this Asoka sent out missionaries 
in nine directions to promote Buddhism (one being to Ceylon), and 
in particular that he sent one Majjhimo to preach it inthe Hima- 
vanta country—‘ Pesesi Majjhimam therarh Himavantapadesakam.’ 
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On opening a Dagaba at Sdnchi, which for other reasons was 
believed to benearly of Asoka’s date, there was found a small relic-box, 
which bore the inscription, ‘ Relics of the saint Majjhimo, teacher 
of the Himavata’ (‘Sapurisasa Majhimasa Himavatacariyasa’), and 
this in the selfsame characters as those of the edicts. The accuracy 
of the Mahawanso back to that date (cir. 250 B.c.) is thus wonder- 
fully established. Now the same Mahawanso states, with full cir- 
cumstance, that under this Asoka the Tipitaka or Buddhist canon 
was finally revised; and there is not the least reason to doubt that 
from that time to this it has remained substantially unchanged. The 
historical statements therefore contained in the Tipitaka must be 
considered to be those of at least as early as 250 B.c. (I omit, of 
course, an immense quantity of collateral evidence by which the 
different stages of this argument are further supported.) 

It will be evident that, in comparison with whatever historical 
matter is embodied in the Tipitaka, the sources of information of the 
other class, the biographies of Asvaghosha, Buddhaghosha, and, last: of 
all probably, the Lalita Vistara, are utterly untrustworthy, and that 
when anything is included in them which is conspicuous by its absence 
from the Tipitaka—that is, which had it been believed mwst have 
been inserted—such is certainly a later fabrication. Such are most 
of the points of the biographies which bear any resemblance to 
Christianity—for instance, the miraculous birth. 

In this class of later biographies, the Nidéna Kathé, attributed to 
Buddhaghosha, has claims to attention which have not, at any rate 
yet, been established for the Northern ones. 

But the student who is really in search of historical material will 
not pay much attention to anything except the data which are em- 
bodied in the Tipitaka. I have shown that these must be held to 
have been put together as early as 250 B.c. But the same Sinhalese 
chronicles—it is needless for this purpose to distinguish Mahdvanso 
from Dipivanso—whose authority has been shown to be so high, go 
back much further than 250 B.c., and with the same circumstantiality. 
They give lists of the kings who preceded Asoka, and lists of the 
monks who were leaders of the Buddhist congregation from Gautama’s 
time till then. 

Nothing would be more unreasonable than to refuse all credit to 
this earlier part of the same chronicles; it is hardly possible to dis- 
trust them so far as to doubt that the Sacred Books, substantially as 
we have them, existed a hundred years earlier. 

At first sight, it may be wondered that we do not believe in 
them in toto. But there are—when the matter is looked into—good 
reasons for thinking that they are less trustworthy before Asoka’s time 
than after. I will venture to express my own belief, that it was to 
Asoka or to the Greek influence which acted upon him, that the 
Buddhist literature and art owed a great stimulus; and that much 
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became definite and systematic in his time, which had been only 
legendary or inaccurately remembered before. 

I have thought it worth while to occupy space to this extent 
with a proof of the veracity of the Mah4vanso chronicles, and of the 
existence of the present Pitaka collection three centuries or more 
before Christ, that I may show how immeasurably superior, for his- 
torical purposes, are the data contained in the Pitakas, to the con- 
nected biographies, which belong to various dates posterior to the 
Christian era: how unreasonable, indeed, it is to treat the latter as 
history at all. 

The historical Gautama must be sought in the Pitakas. 

But at this point it is most important to ask, Are the data of the 
Pitakas historical? are they credible, or are they so mixed with fable 
as to be inextricable from it? The answer must be given in view of 
the character of Buddhist history in general. In it, substantial facts 
are chronicled correctly, but adorned, not overlaid, with fictitious and 
often absurd circumstances. In the Mahfvanso, we read such things 
as this: that such and such a king in his tenth year dedicated such 
and such a shrine; 84,000 monks came flying through the air to 
assist on the occasion ; 63,000 gallons of melted butter were first 
poured over the shrine, and it’was then covered with flowers to the 
height of thirty-three leagues! Yet inscriptions, still extant, will 
prove beyond a doubt that that king did inaugurate that shrine in 
that year. A certain king, we read, was learned in medicine ; he 
founded hospitals all over Ceylon; he cured a cobra of indigestion ; 
and when a monk was very ill from swallowing, in drinking water, 
the egg of a water-snake, which snake grew to a terrible size in his 
inside, the king put the monk to sleep, and fished out the snake with 
line, hook, and bait. Yet it is not to be doubted that the king did 
found the hospitals. The falsehood in these stories does not seriously 
interfere with the truth; it falls off harmless directly the story is 
handled. 

The incredible elements of the Pitaka life of Gautama are mostly 
of this nature. At the critical moments of his life earthquakes oc- 
curred, flowers were showered by celestial beings, innumerable deities 
came to listen to him, till the air was so full of deities you could not 
put a pin between them, and soon. These are harmless enough ; 
they belong to what is little else than a conventional mode of narra- 
tion; they are little more than the epithets which we used to select, 
without thought of truth or falsehood, from our Gradus, to adorn 
the plain substantives of our original. The separation of the history 
from these requires no exercise of the critical faculty, and gives no 
room for arbitrary decisions. 

We have been led to the only source of history, the Pitakas, and 
we know what characters to expect in them. 

The resultant biography of Gautama shows nothing supernatural 
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and nothing which in those days was strange. Many a highborn man, 
in middle life, ‘went out,’ as it was called, from the ‘ household 
life,’ into the ‘ homeless life,’ to pursue in an ascetic career the in- 
quiry after ‘deliverance ;’ many such thought they had found it, 
gathered followers, collected them in monastic orders, were looked up 
to as saviours, and bore among their own adherents the title of 
Buddhas. The Sacred Books describe to us Gautama, with his train 
of disciples, as constantly coming across other leaders with trains as 
numerous. They take it for granted that for ages past this sort of 
thing had been going on. Those other leaders had renounced the world 
in the same sense that Gautama had, or—for this phrase ‘ renuncia- 
tion’ is an English, not a Buddhist one—had taken the step of ‘ going 
out’ from the household to the homeless life which is inaccurately 
called by English writers ‘renunciation.’ We may marvel at the 
state of society in which such a step could be common ; and no doubt 
it never was as common as the books represent it, for their numbers 
are generally exaggerated. But we must remember that it was pre- 
scribed—if I remember right, it is in the laws of Manu—prescribed 
as a regular part of a Brahmin’s life. 

What has been magnified into the central and characteristic fact 
of Gautama’s life by later writers is never so treated by the histori- 
cal authorities. 

Nor is Gautama recorded to have performed any act of con- 
spicuous or extraordinary goodness or self-sacrifice in his historical 
life. He is said to have attributed to himself in former births— 
when he was a hare, a stag, or what not—all sorts of noble actions ; 
but from the point of view of history stories of former births are of 
course only another name for fables. That Europeans, at this time 
of day, should treat as examples of heroism actions which a man 
said he had performed before he was born, is surely a curious 
instance of confusion of thought. Lessons of virtue, or at least 
eulogies of virtue, they may be called; but to cite them as examples 
or as proofs of any other moral excellence than that which is implied 
in the admiration of moral excellence, is evidently absurd. The 
absence, in the history of Gautama, of any such conspicuous examples 
of heroism, is explained by Dr. Oldenberg on the ground that a 
Buddha, in the final stage, having acquired all virtue and all merit, 
needs not to perform any such actions; they belong to the stages of 
acquirement. But this explanation supposes the Pitaka life of 
Gautama to be unhistorical. It is immensely more probable that 
the simplest explanation is the true one; viz., that the career of 
Gautama was as nearly as possible that of an ordinary devoted 
student and teacher; and that he was distinguished not by strange 
acts, but by a strange degree of sympathy, insight, and constructive 
ability. 

The life of Gautama contains nothing more strange than 
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does the life of Shakespeare. If we can imagine Skakespeare’s 
admirers, in the present or the next century, representing Shake- 
speare as wondrously born, educated with immense expense, and 
spending years in studying every phase of human life under miracu- 
lous conditions ; his first play set on the stage by angels, witnessed 
by monarchs from every part of the world, and causing raptures to 
innumerable hosts; representing him as hunting, with armies of 
beaters and rifles of incredible power and value, gigantic stags in 
boundless parks and forests ; tortured by brutal squires, and so on— 
we shall have imagined a parallel to the stories on which The Light 
of Asia is constructed. 

Shakespeare’s life was strange enough and memorable enough ; 
so was Gautama’s ; but the earlier Buddhists had no more idea that 
its strangeness was external than we have in the case of Shakespeare. 

What then did Gautama do? 

Among many who were seeking, he persuaded himself—persuaded 
many followers then, persuaded millions since—that he had found 
the secret of sorrow and the way of escape; persuaded them of 
this, partly by the consistency of the system under which he pre- 
sented in one light the mass of the facts believed in his day ; partly 
by an extraordinary sympathy or capacity for teaching ; partly by a 
personal sanctity which seemed to prove that he possessed a moral 
secret. By sanctity here I mean almost entirely two qualities, 
gentleness and calm. They are the ideal virtues of the Indian 
mind ; they are the two poles of Buddhist morality, and they seem to 
have been seen in the highest perfection known to India in the 
person of Gautama. 

When we turn to his teaching, the truest thing we can say of it 
is, that the substance of it is its least valuable part. The addition he 
made to existing doctrines seems to me to have been small, and to 
have been mainly false. The doctrine of the series of birth and 
death, birth and death, as an evil net in which beings were entangled, 
or a pathless ocean in which they were wandering, subject to disease, 
old age, and disappointment; the doctrine of action, as a mechanical 
cause, distinguishable into merit and demerit, as the electric current 
is into positive and negative, a cause determining the course of a 
being’s wandering in the ocean of rebirth; the doctrine of various 
grades of life, infra~-human, human, and superhuman, not distinguished 
by indelible characters, but succeeding one another in the career of 
the same being, who might be demon, animal, man, god, animal, and 
demon again in turn—these doctrines existed. The strange great 
moral doctrine of the evilness of taking life—this was in force. The 
question how to obtain deliverance from the evil and to gain the 
good, how to be happily born, or, still more, how to escape unhappy 
birth: this was the question of the day. An elaborate pyschology 
and an elaborate metaphysical vocabulary were ready to hand. The 
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methods of sacrifice, of austerity, of meditation or trance—of monas- 
tic life, and mendicancy—these were the methods of his day. 

None of this was due to Gautama. If it were not, as I under- 
stand it is, clear from Brahmanical and Jain works that all this 
existed, it would still be perfectly certain that no man, even if he 
could invent, could have popularised any considerable part of this 
within the utmost time that can be allowed to have elapsed between 
Gautama’s first preaching and the existence of all this in histori- 
cal Buddhism. 

But we may well believe that Gautama was the first to make out 
of the chaos of thought a system whose internal consistency made it 
appear true. He made it consistent by casting out elements which 
were the truest and best. The idea of a Supreme Being—of a 
personal soul—these, hard to reconcile with the idea of an endless 
series of existences, and a mechanical Karma; impossible to reconcile 
with the utter cessation of existence—had to be dropped. And the 
practice of sacrifices, which witnessed to the responsible character of 
action, and the possibility of atonement—ideas utterly irreconcileable 
with Karma, and with non-personality—this had to be fought 
against. Sacrifices were also inconsistent with the inviolability of 
life, and the latter doctrine was exaggerated in opposition to them. 

Perhaps some social or political antipathies conspired to the 
disparagement of sacrifices, Brahmin priests, and Brahmin astro- 
logers; though few things among the exaggerations of the early 
students of Buddhism have been more exaggerated than their 
estimate of the hostility between Gautama and the Brahmanical 
system. 

Gautama represented, as the central truth of his discovery, the 
doctrine that suffering is inseparable from existence,—this in regard 
to the sentient being; suffering is inseparable from existence; and, 
in regard to the outer world, ‘that all things are unabiding.’ The 
next great principle was, that the cause of existence is ignorance ;— 
virtually, ignorance of the unabiding nature of things. Through 
ignorance of this, we cling to things; we try to enter into relations 
with them; we create for ourselves a personality, which really is 
illusory, as are the things on attachment to which it rests. By 
personality we become agents, and so set in motion that deadly 
power of Karma which leads to successive births, in various degrees 
of misery. 

Other teachers had said: This life is suffering; but satisfy the 
gods, and you will obtain a life in their heaven, which will be happy. 
Gautama said, ‘The misery is inherent in existence. End all, and 
that is bliss.’ Buddhism seeks no heaven. 

Other teachers had said: This life is illusory, because there is 
but-one true Being, from which we are mistakenly separated or 
temporarily isolated by the illusion of personal individuality. 
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Return to the One Being is happiness. Gautama says: There is no 
being at all that is not illusory. Buddhism seeks no Absorption. 

Such was Gautama’s key to metaphysics. 

What was his key to morals ? 

The Four Noble Truths, about the theory of suffering and escape, 
lead up to the Eightfold Noble Way, which is the method of escape. 
Here our teacher is exceedingly disappointing. The eightfold way 
consists of Right views, Right aims, Right thinking, and so on. At 
first sight it reminds me of a man in my undergraduate days who was 
laughed at for having run along the bank ‘ coaching’ his college boat 
by crying, ‘ Row nicely! now do row nicely!’ In other places rules 
are given for some, not, I am pretty sure, for all of these parts of 
‘Right conduct ’; but they are of extremely little value as principles. 
They are either mechanical directions, like those for Right meditation, 
or they are merely restatements of the former principles, as when 
Right views are explained as believing that all things are uneternal, 
and that sorrow is inherent in existence. 

It is hardly too much to say that the eightfold summary is vain 
and empty. There are not eight things corresponding to it. What 
it does embody is not eightfold but onefold, and is the root and 
essence of all the morals of Gautama, ‘ Do your best.’ ‘ Strive’ was 
the first and the last word of the Buddha. If you must have an end, 
strive to attain deliverance from existence ; but in any case ‘strive.’ 

It is the most consistent, the most pitiless—shall I say the most 
desperate ?—assertion that was ever made, that man has no help to 
look for, but must help himself. ‘ Effort,’ ‘ exertion,’ ‘ self-training,’ 
these words represent Gautama’s key to morals. 

Utterly unimportant for practical value in comparison with the 
sanction and the motive of morals are the pictures of virtue and the 
exhortations to it. In these Gautama must have excelled ; his tact 
and sympathy are proved by many beautiful instances; he had 
wonderful facility in bringing illustrations, fables, popular stories 
and sayings to bear, perhaps in composing brief and striking utter- 
ances in verse; and it is impossible to doubt that he urged his ex- 
hortations with the utmost grace and tenderness. Some historical 
personage at least there must have been, who was held to have 
realised the ideal teacher under the name of Gautama. Thence- 
forward all that successive teachers could add or repeat, in commen- 
dation of the favourite virtues of gentleness and calm, was gathered 
to his writings and ascribed to him. 

The Buddhist records are not without some instances of real 
examples of virtue in historical lives; but the fatal defect of the 
whole literature, from this point of view, is that the immense 
majority of the lessons of virtue are fictitious; entirely dissociated 
from this life in which we really live, and connected with that series 
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of former births by a belief in which the sense of the paramount 
responsibility of this life is destroyed. 

From the good rules and good advice which Buddhism provides 
little could in any case be expected, when no adequate prospect is 
held out in the future, and no divine assistance is offered to man’s 
weakness ; but even more ruinous, in practice, is the conviction that 
the present life is not all-important, but a trifling unit in an immense 
series, incapable of resisting in any degree the consequences of the 
actions of past lives, and entailing consequences on a future existence 
which has only a very shadowy continuity with the present. 

Now, in Ceylon, when a criminal is asked why he committed the 
crime, he will reply, ‘I suppose it is from evil-doings in a former 
birth that this fault has happened to me ;’ and if then asked, ‘ Will 
you not suffer for it in another birth,’ he will reply, ‘ It will not be I 
that will suffer.’ For the shadowiness of the continuity is a dogma 
of Buddhism ; the succeeding being, in the next birth, is ‘ Na ca so, 
na ca afifio’: * Not the same and not another’! 

Before I leave the subject of morals, I must touch on another 
matter. The moral teaching of the Buddhist writings is on the 
whole good. In later Buddhist books there is a good deal that is 
impure ; there are bad stories among the Jatakas, but on the whole 
the tone is good, though far from uniformly elevated. The character 
of the Buddha—except as related in the Lalita Vistara class of 
biographies, which, to enhance his renunciation, represent him, in 
luscious descriptions, as having been a gross voluptuary—the histori- 
cal character of Gautama is unstained, except by pride. But the 
Vinaya Pitaka, or books of discipline, contain passages which, while 
they condemn what is wrong, exhibit a degradation of the moral 
sense that would have seemed incredible. There is a long passage 
in the P4rdjika book which I can only describe as the most cold- 
blooded collection of moral horrors that ever was put together. The 
only defence urged of it is that to be sure of preventing sin you must 
specify every possible form of it, lest any form of it, remaining un- 
forbidden, should be thought lawful. The explanation is genuine, 
as regards the enumeration in equal detail of sins against the seventh 
commandment as of those against the eighth ; but what a dreary un- 
reality of moral feeling any such system reveals; what can be hoped 
of a moral system, which must enumerate all the possible forms and 
conditions of theft, lest any theft should seem to have been left 
unforbidden ? 

But Iam sorry to say I must deal more fully with this matter in 
the interests of truth. 

What do I charge upon this passage? First, that it is an un- 
necessary emuneration of the forms and details of vice, which can 
only do harm to readers; unnecessary, inasmuch as many of the 
things specified are utterly outside the reach of any vileness, except 
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the vileness of the imagination. Secondly, that in the grouping and 
proportionate blame assigned to different offences an almost in- 
human want of moral sense is displayed. Thirdly, that with few 
exceptions each instance of wickedness specified is said to have been 
committed by some Buddhist monk. I know that this is a mere 
conventional formula; but it is not so read by Buddhists. What 
must be the effect on a Buddhist reader’s idea of sin to read: ‘At 
that time a certain monk committed such and such an hideous 
offence. They asked the Buddha whether it was allowable or not. 
He replied: It is a fault ’? 

What do I assert about the passage which contains all this? 
That it is a genuine part of the Sacred Books of Buddhism ; is main- 
tained by the most learned Ceylon Buddhists to be the very words of 
Buddha (nothing would induce me to believe that the Buddha ever saw 
it); and is defended, not as being recent, secondary, or secret, but 
only on the ground I have already mentioned; that it has been for 
twenty-two centuries and more on the threshold of the Sacred 
Books of Buddhism, and has provoked from Buddhists no remon- 
strance, no qualifying or apologetic commentary. 

What do I infer from this? That the boasted morality of 
Buddhism has not deeply affected for good the moral tone of 
Buddhists at any time since it has been a prevalent religion, and 
that the monks, the custodians of it, have been less affected than 
others. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that in the volume of the Sacred Books 
of the East which professes to contain the first part of the Vinaya Pitaka, 
this passage is not referred to. It is not of its omission that I 
complain; no printer would print it. What I complain of is, that 
it is not mentioned: that the omission is not stated or explained 
at the place where it occurs, nor explicitly stated anywhere; and 
that there is not a hint from first to last in the volume that any 
passage of this objectionable character exists. I do not for a 
moment suppose that the translators wished to conceal this part, 
or any part, of the matter which they have omitted—for they have 
omitted a large amount, some quite unobjectionable. The grounds on 
which they have omitted in the English Sacred Books much which 
is printed in Professor Oldenberg’s Pali edition of Vinaya Pitaka 
may be gathered from the two prefaces, and are, I believe, these: 
Professor Oldenberg, of whom and of whose work and personal 
courtesy to myself I would speak with the greatest respect, believes 
that these instances, or specifications, or examples of the application 
of rules, called in Pali ‘ Matiképadani,’ are a later portion of the 
book, later than another portion, the Paétimokkha, which is now found 
along with them, and which contains the general rules. I have no 


doubt he is right in a certain sense: the general rules must have 
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existed before the instances. He may possibly be right—though he 
is far from having proved it—in the further sense, that the Pétimokkha 
existed as a book before the larger book was compiled. This is not 
the opinion of Ceylon Buddhists, who believe the P&timokkha to 
be an excerpt from the Vinaya; but let it be so; let the Pati- 
mokkha, in which are the general rules, be the older nucleus, and 
the Matikdpadani, or specific cases, be the later portion of the 
Vinaya. That admitted, how does the case stand? It is still 
admitted—it is admitted by Professor Oldenberg himself—that alk 
have stood together as the Vinaya book, have been held to be the 
words of Buddha, have been in the hands of every Buddhist monk 
who could read Pali (happily not many)—since when? for the last 
few centuries ?—since 350 B.c. For all that time, it is admitted, 
they have formed part of the Sacred Books of Buddhism: Buddhism 
has been responsible for them for twenty-two centuries. Ought 
this not to be known when Buddhist morality is being judged? To 
omit them from a translation of the Vinaya Pitaka (without notice) 
is as if a person who thought certain chapters of Genesis were the 
older portions—old records which the author had embedded in 
newer matter—were to publish a translation of those older chapters 
only as the Sacred Book of Judaism and Christianity. 

Professor Oldenberg says they are a commentary on the Pati- 
mokkha. To say so is to use the word ‘ commentary ’ in a misleading 
sense. It is used by most writers on Buddhism as the equivalent to 
Atthakathéa—the uncanonical commentary on a canonical book. But 
this is a part of the canonical book itself, never called a commentary 
till it was called so by Professor Oldenberg. He is wrong also—in 
the opinion of Ceylon Buddhists—in calling the Patimokkha a 
canonical book. It is not (in technical language) mul pota, but an 
at pota—not an original book, but a handbook, an extract for litur- 
gical purposes. This idea of the at pota is familiar to Buddhists ; 
and an at pota is distinguished by well-known marks from a mul 
pota. That, however, is chiefly a matter of words; the essence of 
the matter is this, that the horrible portion I have referred to is, and 
has been from the earliest date to which external history can carry 
us back, a portion of the Sacred Book of Buddha. 

I have now finished a very painful duty, and nothing will please 
me better than to find that my Buddhist friends, on second thoughts, 
relegate this passage to the position of an unauthorised commentary, 
and that Professor Oldenberg, in the next edition, specifies more 
clearly the omissions that are made. 

I must now turn to the comparisons between Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

The historical treatment of the life of Gautama, as I have indi- 
cated it, which is now I believe generally received, shows nearly all 
the points of his biography which are relied on as parallel to belong 
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to the unhistorical Lalita Vistéra and the rest. Whether these 
Northern biographies borrowed from Christianity is an interesting 
question, which depends on the date of Asvaghosha—which some 
put as early as 70 B.C., some as late as 70 a.D. (of this historical 
question I know nothing); on the veracity of the early Christian 
traditions as to the travels of Apostles; and on the degree of inter- 
course between Kanishka’s Indian court and the Western countries. 

But even were all admitted, the resemblances to Christianity are 
small and few. When a critic like Seydel is obliged to lay stress 
upon the coincidence that Gautama is said to have attained know- 
ledge under a ficus religiosa, and that Christ saw Nathanael when 
he was sitting under the domestic fig-tree, it may be inferred that 
the supply of coincidences is scanty. 

In the historical narrative there are, I think, only two points 
which bear any resemblance to anything in the life of Christ. The 
first is the visit of the old sage, who after the birth of Gautama 
predicted that he would be a Buddha, and rejoiced to have seen him. 
But when it is considered that there is nothing here of carrying the 
child to the temple to be presented, no reference to the mother (such 
as is falsely introduced into the Light of Asia), and that it is a 
common custom after a child’ is born in India to get a sage to see 
him and pronounce his horoscope—it is difficult to see more than a 
slightly interesting coincidence. 

The other is the so-called temptation of Buddha by Mara. Now 
Mara is rather the opponent than the tempter. He did not try, 
according to the early records, to lead Gautama into sin, so much as 
to stop his career. And that while the celestial beings were entreat- 
ing Gautama to become the Buddha or to preach his discovery, Mara 
should try to prevent him, was an inevitable element in the story. 
In its later developments Mara appears more truly as a tempter, and 
as temptation is one of the world-wide facts of human nature, any 
expression of that great truth has its value. 

Other apparent instances are fictitious. This is the case with 
many things in the Light of Asia, and if that is confessedly a work 
of fiction, fiction must be excused. I have read somewhere that 
Gautama summoned his disciples with the formula ‘Follow me.’ As 
a fact, he is not represented to have said either ‘ follow’ or ‘ me,’ but 
‘ Come, mendicant, the doctrine has been well preached,’ &c. I take 
up Professor Rhys David’s Manual of Buddhism and turn over 
the pages. On p. 133 I see the heading ‘Parable of the Mustard 
Seed.’ This is no parable, in the sense in which our Lord’s was a 
parable, and it is about mustard as a drug, not as a seed, and its 
aim is to show the certainty of death. On the next page is the 
“Parable of the Sower,’ which has nothing to do with preaching or 
hearing, and would much more properly be called the ‘ Ploughman.’ 
On p. 141 I find the ‘ Sabbath ;’ and since there is approximately a 
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weekly festival, this is perhaps one of ;the least misleading of these 
parallels, though it is not on any particular day of the week, nor are 
its rules at all like those of the Jewish Sabbath. On p. 142 I come 
to ‘Lent,’ though ‘ Was’ is not a fast, does not precede a feast, and 
does not last forty days, or occur in the spring. Then comes ‘ Ordina- 
tion,’ though no priestly or ministerial office is conferred,—it is 
really admission to the brotherhood. Other books give us deacons, 
priests, and the rest—all as well founded. Much more serious turns 
of this kind are often given in translation to moral and religious 
words,—much more serious, though not to be so briefly exposed. 
Thus by a multitude of little parodies, nearly all of them misleading, 
a total impression is conveyed which is very far removed from truth. 
Likenesses to Christianity, and most touching ones, there are; but 
they are generally in the expression of man’s weakness and need, not 
in the method of meeting it. 

Although this is not its place, I must not end without a word 
about Nirvéna. It is certain that the Nirvana of the books and of 
present Ceylon conviction is the state in which there is not left any 
capacity for re-birth—anything which could give a handle to re- 
newed existence. He who is in Nirvina neither sees, knows, wills, 
nor exists. To inquire whether the soul survives in Nirvaéna is a 
question that cannot be asked, since there never was a soul. It is 
equally impossible to say that the soul is destroyed, for the same 
reason. Nothing that man can conceive of remains to him who is in 
that state. Whether anything is to be had there which is com- 
patible with the absence of consciousness, personality, life, and of 
existence, is a question which Buddha is said to have declined to 
settle. The whole of Buddhism, from beginning to end, denies that 
anything can be affirmed of Nirvana which would not be false. 

And yet it is equally certain that Nirvana is habitually spoken 
of as happiness, and praised in positive terms. 

I believe the explanation lies in this: that the crisis of Nirvana 
is not death, the dissolution of the last life, but the attainment of 
the condition in which re-birth is impossible, and a final death within 
reach. This might be called the potentiality of final Nirvana, and it 
is inaccurately imagined—for of course the whole thing is imagina- 
tion at the best—to be happiness to have attained that potential 
stage, and to know that one has no more births before one. The 
attainment of Nirvana, thus inaccurately thought of, is possible in 
life; its final achievement, in the last death, is Parinirvina. My 
opinion is that the notion came in this way. Roughly looking at 
the matter, existence is misery—therefore happiness is non-exist- 
ence. In experience, to be independent of outward comforts, human 
praise, and the like, is happiness. In further experience, to Indian 
sages at least, to abstract oneself from all objects of sense and 
memory—the state of trance—is greater happiness still. A fortiori— 
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and here language leaves the guidance of experience—more complete 
abstraction, from consciousness even, would be better still. And so 
the two lines of thought seem to meet, and complete cessation of 
being is called the highest good. The Buddhist starts from experi- 
ence and launches into the region of imagination, where he pursues 
the matter without seeing that he has reached absurdity. 

In practice the Ceylon Buddhist, among the masses, is both better 
and worse than his creed. Better, because, instead of a distant 
Nirvana or a series of births, he has before him the next birth only, 
which he thinks will be in heaven if he is good, and in hell if he is 
bad; because he calls on God in times of distress, and has a sort of 
faith in the One Creator, whom his priests would teach him to deny. 
Worse, because his real refuge is neither Buddha nor his Books, nor 
his Order, but devils and devil-priests and charms, and astrology and 
every form of grovelling superstition. And it is that grovelling 
superstition that, in Ceylon at least, every word spoken in England 
jn praise of Buddhism tends to maintain. 


REGINALD STEPHEN COLOMBO, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND COUNTY 
COUNCILS IN FRANCE. 


II. 


THE maintenance of the roads is certainly the most important 
function of the ‘ conseil général,’ and is by far the heaviest charge 
on its budget. But it has many other services to provide for and to 
manage, and these I will now proceed to enumerate and to explain 
when necessary. 

1. Obligatory expenses.—These form a special section of the de- 
partmental budget, because they are the only ones which can be pro- 
vided for by a special rate, levied in virtue of a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, in case a ‘conseil général’ should have omitted 
or refused to vote the necessary appropriations. They comprise the 
repairs and furniture of the residences occupied by the ‘ préfet’ and 
the ‘ sous-préfets ’ of the various courts of law, of the barracks for the 
‘ gendarmerie,’ of the training school for educating schoolmasters, the 
office expenses of the inspectors of schools, and of the ‘ juges de paix,’ 
and the printing of the forms for drawing up the electoral lists in all 
the ‘communes’ of the department. 

2. Other expenses connected with the buildings belonging to 
the department.—These comprise the repairs of the prisons, the sala- 
ries of the departmental architects, insurance, illuminations, water- 
rates, and other similar items, which are practically unavoidable, but 
cannot be enforced by decree against the ‘ conseil général.’ 

3. Maintenance of pauper children—‘ enfants assistés.-—Under 
this head are comprised foundlings, children abandoned by their 
parents, children of convicts, and destitute orphans. They are pro- 
vided for up to a certain age by the department, and either put 
out to nurse in the rural parishes or placed in an infirmary, ‘hospice.’ 
The service is under the direction of a special inspector. The parishes 
to which the children belong contribute a portion of the expense, in 
no case more than a fifth. 

4. Maintenance of a lunatic asylum.—aAll departments do not 
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possess lunatic asylums, ‘maisons d’aliénés.’ In some, there is a 
private establishment where the indigent patients are received at a 
fixed rate of payment; in others, the ‘conseil général’ enters into a 
contract with some neighbouring department, and sends it all its 
patients. In the Aisne there is a splendid establishment—the old 
abbey of Prémontré, which was purchased by the ‘ conseil général’ 
and converted into a modern asylum, which is well worth visiting. 
Besides receiving the pauper patients of the Aisne and some 
neighbouring departments, Prémontré has large accommodation for 
high-class invalids, who are sent there by their families, and who pay 
of course in proportion to their means, There is a good deal of land 
attached to Prémontré which is used for farming or gardening pur- 
poses, and cultivated by the patients, and whose produce is a con- 
siderable element in the budget of the establishment. The total 
number of inmates is about nine hundred, and the net money 
expenditure for a pauper lunatic is 1s. 04d. daily. The parishes to 
which the patients belong have to pay a certain proportion of their 
board. 

5. * Assistance publique. —This section of the budget includes 
the expenses connected with infirm or aged paupers, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, subscriptions to various charitable institutions, a 
fund for encouraging vaccination, and other similar items. Paupers 
are sent to the ‘ Dépot de Mendicité,’ where they are employed upon 
different sorts of light work, such as gardening, washing, sewing; the 
whole work of the place is performed by the inmates, so that the 
establishment is not a heavy charge on the finances of the department. 
The blind, the deaf, and the dumb are sent to private or State esta- 
blishments, where their board is paid for by the ‘ conseil-général.’ 

6. Departmental archives.—At the chief town of every depart- 
ment there is a record-office, which generally contains the charters 
and documents which belonged to the monasteries and other religious 
houses suppressed at the Revolution, wills and deeds of every sort 
relating to old county families, and the registers and papers of all 
the old local tribunals, of the woods and forests, and of the old 
financial administration. In some departments these collections are 
very interesting and important. Each of them is under the care of 
an ‘archiviste’ or keeper of records, who has been regularly educated 
for his profession at the ‘ Ecole des Chartes’ at Paris. Many of the 
‘archivistes’ are excellent medieval scholars, and have published 
valuable catalogues of the records entrusted to their care. Besides 
ancient documents, copies of all the current administrative papers 
are deposited every year in the ‘ Archives.’ 

7. Science, fine arts, and letters.—This is a miscellaneous chap- 
ter, made up of subscriptions to literary and scientific institutions, 
grants for meteorological observations, for exhibitions for scholars at 
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technical schools, for a course of lectures for the instruction of mid- 
wives, and other similar expenses. 

8. Agriculture and manufactures.—This section comprises 
grants to the agricultural societies, to the local horse races, pre- 
miums for the best bulls or stallions, subscriptions to the industrial 
schools, the maintenance of a laboratory of chemical analysis for 
agricultural purposes, the inspection of cattle diseases, and other 
similar objects, which vary of course in different departments. 

9. Public instruction.—This section comprises a large annual 
grant to the State for the expenses of the parish schools, which now 
form a branch of the Ministry of Public Instruction. Besides this 
grant, the expenditure of which the ‘conseil général’ does not 
control, it appropriates annually large sums for all kinds of prizes, 
scholarships, and exhibitions. 

The above enumeration will give the reader a pretty accurate idea 
of the chief annual and ordinary expenses of a department, and of 
the very various subjects which come under discussion in a ‘ conseil 
général.’ In point of fact, save the two exceptions I have mentioned, 
the ‘ conseil général’ has the absolute command of the finances of 
the department, and is under no restraint on the part of the State as 
to the way in which it expends the rates it is empowered by law to 
levy. The only effective check upon extravagance is that the law 
fixes the maximum of rates which a ‘ conseil général’ may vote of its 
own authority ; beyond that maximum special rates must be sanc- 
tioned by a law, and can only be applied to specified objects. 

I will now explain the ‘budget des recettes,’ or ways and means 
of adepartment ; and in order to make the subject clear to the English 
reader, I must enter into some preliminary remarks on the French 
system of taxation generally. The French revenue is derived from two 
great sources—‘ contributions directes,’ and ‘ contributions indirectes ;’ 
the latter comprise the customs, the excise, stamps, &c., but asthey play 
no part in the departmental] finances we need say nothing more about 
them; the former, on the contrary, are the basis of all the local rates. 

The ‘ contributions directes’ are four in number: 

Ist. Contribution fonciére, which is divided into two sections— 
the tax on land and the tax on buildings. The ‘ cadastre,’ or plan and 
valuation of the land in every parish, has long been finished all over 
France. For the purposes of valuation the land is divided into six 
classes, to each of which corresponds a fixed tax payable to the State, 
at so much per hectare (24 acres). For instance, for good arable land 
the land tax may be two or three francs a hectare, for enclosed parks 
and gardens four or five francs, and inferior land in proportion. Build- 
ings are valued separately. The valuation of the land has remained 
unchanged for many years; and although in many departments the 
real value is very different from what it was half a century ago, all 
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proposals for a new valuation have hitherto been rejected, and the 
incidence of the tax has not been altered, except where new buildings 
have been erected. The total amount of the ‘ contribution fonciére ’ 
all over France is voted annually by parliament ; each department 
has a certain share to pay, and that share is divided by the ‘ conseil 
général’ among the different ‘arrondissements.’ The original land- 
tax, which practically never varies, and which is paid to the State, is 
called ‘le principal de la contribution fonciére’ to distinguish it from 
the ‘ centimes additionnels,’ of which I shall speak further on. 

2nd. Contribution personnelle-mobiliére.—This is made up out 
of two elements, one fixed, the other variable. The first, the ‘ taxe 
personnelle,’ is a small poll-tax, amounting to about two francs, whieh 
is paid by every citizen not a pauper. The second is proportional to 
the estimated rent of every dwelling-place, and amounts to a con- 
siderable sum in the case of a large town or country house. The 
total amount of this tax is also voted annually by parliament, and 
then parcelled out among the departments and ‘ arrondissements.’ 

3rd. The third ‘ contribution directe’ is the well-known tax on 
doors and windows ; it is voted and levied in the same way as the 
other two. Its incidence varies according to the population of the 
parish or town, but the total amount is nearly the same every year. 

4th. Contribution des patentes.—This is a tax on all trades, manu- 
factures and professions, and comprises many different categories ; 
it is practically equivalent to an income-tax on the presumed profits 
or emoluments arising from any given trade or profession. 

The four taxes I have just described are known as ‘les quatre 
contributions directes ’ of which the original assessment or ‘ principal’ 
goes to the State. They constitute the basis on which all county 
and parochial rates are as it were engrafted by the following very 
simple process. The local rates are termed ‘ centimes additionnels au 
principal des contributions directes,’ or, in common parlance, simply 
‘centimes additionnels ;’ in other words, to every franc of the ‘ prin- 
cipal’ a certain number of ‘ centimes’ or hundredths are added on 
for county or parochial purposes, according to their respective wants, 
and within certain limits determined by law. The collecting of the 
rates is undertaken gratuitously by the receivers of the taxes in the 
service of the State, so that on the one hand it costs the department 
nothing, and on the other the ratepayers have to deal with but one 
single tax-gatherer for all their rates and taxes. 

The revenue of a department is divided into two sections— 
‘ recettes ordinaires ’ and ‘recettes extraordinaires.’ The first section 
is voted annually, not by the ‘ conseil général,’ but by parliament, 
because it is considered as the minimum necessary for the normal 
working of the departmental services; in point of fact, it is never 
sufficient. It comprises the following rates :— 
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1. Twenty-five ‘centimes additionnels’ on the ‘ contribution 
fonciére et personnelle-mobiliére.’ 

2. One ‘centime’ on the four ‘ contributions directes.’ 

3. Seven ‘ centimes’ on the four ‘ contributions directes,’ reserved 
for the maintenance of roads exclusively. 

4. Four similar ‘ centimes’ reserved for the expenses of primary 
instruction exclusively. 

These thirty-seven centimes form the permanent nucleus of all 
departmental budgets. The other ordinary resources are the contri- 
butions of the State and of the parishes towards the maintenance of 
foundlings, paupers and lunatics, and for the roads, as I have explained 
above. 

Beside these, the poorer departments receive a portion of an 
annual grant of 160,000/. called the ‘fonds commun,’ and distributed 
among the departments whose rates are insufficient to meet the 
local requirements in an adequate manner. These are mostly the 
departments lying in the mountainous parts of France. 

The ‘recettes extraordinaires’ are composed of the ‘centimes 
additionnels ’ which it is optional for a conseil général to vote, and of 
the produce of the loans which it has been authorised by law to con- 
tract. The maximum of ‘centimes’ which a conseil général can vote 
is fixed annually by parliament ; for many years it has remained the 
same—twelve centimes. There are very few ‘ conseils généraux,’ if 
any, which do not require the whole number. Beyond this limit, a 
‘conseil général’ must apply to parliament if it wishes to levy 
fresh ‘ centimes ’ either to be spent directly or to provide the interest 
and sinking fund of a loan. All leans contracted by a ‘ conseil 
général must be entirely paid off within fifteen years. In the richer 
departments loans are frequently raised for special purposes: for 
instance, for granting subsidies to a new railroad or to a new harbour, 
for building a lunatic asylum, a training school for schoolmasters, an 
expensive bridge, and similar objects. In the Aisne, besides the 
thirty-seven ordinary and twelve extraordinary centimes, ten other 
centimes have been voted for the interest and sinking fund of sundry 
loans ; that is, altogether fifty-nine ‘ centimes additionnels,’ or nearly 
three-fifths of the original ‘ contributions directes.’ 

The budget of the department for the following year is prepared 
by the ‘ préfet’ and discussed and voted by the ‘conseil général’ in 
the month of August of every year. 

Having given an account of all the principal functions of the 
‘conseil général,’ and explained the mechanism of its budget, I 
must now show what are its relations with the State, and what are 
the precise limits of its powers. The votes and decisions of the 
“ conseil général’ may be classified under the following heads :— 

1. As regards the levying of rates, the ‘ conseil général’ acts under 
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powers delegated to it by parliament ; but within the limits of that 
delegated power its decisions are final. 

2. In all matters which concern only the department, its deci- 
sions are final in virtue of the organic law of 1871, with one excep- 
tion—that is, if they are ‘ ultra vires,’ or if they violate some other 
law. In this case they may be quashed by a presidential decree, 
after discussion by the Council of State, but only within a period of 
two months. 

3. The ‘conseil général’ has to vote on sundry matters in which 
the State has an interest as well as the department. In these cases 
the decision is final after the lapse of three months, unless its execu- 
tion has been suspended in the interim by a presidential decree. 

4, Finaily, there are various questions on which ministers are 
obliged by law to consult the ‘conseils généraux,’ and others on 
which they find it useful to elicit an opinion. In both cases 
ministers are at liberty to follow or not the advice which has been 
tendered to them. 

It is only since the law of 1871 that the ‘conseils généraux’ have 
become practically omnipotent in all county matters; previous to 
that law, all their decisions had to be confirmed by the State 
executive. They have two régular sessions every year—the prin- 
cipal one in August, when the budget is voted, and the president 
and secretaries are elected; and a shorter one, which begins on the 
second Monday after Easter. The law gives every facility for hold- 
ing extraordinary meetings, when required ; but they are generally 
restricted to the discussion of some special and urgent matter. The 
functions of the ‘ conseils-généraux’ are strictly administrative ; they 
are forbidden by law to discuss or vote on purely political subjects. 
This rule is occasionally transgressed, and in that case the vote is 
annulled by a presidential decree, as being ultra vires. 

There is one case, however, in which the ‘conseils généraux’ 
exercise indirectly and unofficially considerable political influence. 
Every ‘conseiller général’ is ex officio a senatorial elector; and as 
he naturally possesses considerable influence in his ‘ canton,’ particu- 
larly with the mayors of the ‘communes,’ who are generally also 
senatorial electors, it frequently happens that the candidates who 
are supported by a majority of the ‘ conseillers généraux ’ are elected 
senators. Asa rule, the ‘senators act in harmony with the ‘conseils 
généraux’ of their departments, which is not always the case with 
the deputies elected by universal suffrage. In many cases, one of 
the senators is the president or chairman of the local assembly. 

During the intervals between its two annual sessions the ‘ conseil 
général’ is represented by a delegation called ‘ commission départe- 
mentale,’ which meets at least once a month, and whose numbers 
vary between four and seven members, This was the principal inno- 
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vation contained in the law of 1871, and was the subject of warm 
and protracted debates ; all the old centralising party, and in parti- 
cular M. Thiers, then head of the executive, were very much opposed 
to it ; nevertheless, the measure was carried by a large majority and 
has since worked perfectly smoothly. On one side it was argued 
that the action of the ‘ préfet’ would be constantly thwarted by the 
commission, that there would be a perpetual state of friction between 
the two rival powers, and that the interests of the department as 
well as those of the State would be jeopardised thereby. On the 
other hand, the partisans of the innovation maintained that under 
the Empire much harm had been done by the uncontrolled power 
vested in the ‘ préfets,’ and in particular that the political elections 
had been so tainted by the unscrupulous action of the ‘ préfets’ in 
favour of the official candidates, that it was absolutely necessary to 
reform a state of things which had brought ruin and defeat on the 
country, and that henceforward the ‘ préfets’ must be subject to 
control in all matters relating to local administration. 

The ‘commission départmentale,’ which is elected every year, in 
the August session, is invested with a number of attributions, the 
general scope of which is to carry out in detail the decisions of the 
‘conseil général,’ to control the administration of the ‘ préfet,’ and to 
exercise a good deal of the patronage which formerly belonged to 
him. It is needless to enter here into a minute account of the 
different functions which belong properly to the commission, or 
which are delegated to it by the ‘conseil général.’ Suffice it to say 
that a good ‘préfet’ finds in the commission a very useful sort of 
small privy council, by consulting which he very much diminishes 
his own responsibility ; whereas a bad or overbearing ‘ préfet’ is 
prevented from doing much harm, and has very soon to be removed 
by the Minister of the Interior. As I mentioned before, the new 
system has worked very well, and has now got thoroughly into the 
habits of the country. For all members of the ‘ conseils généraux’ 
who are not candidates for political honours, and who prefer remain- 
ing in their provinces, it is an object of ambition to have a seat in 
the ‘ commissions départementales.’ They have become an excellent 
school for county government, and contain many men whose finan- 
cial or administrative knowledge would do honour to any political 
assembly. 

There was another useful innovation introduced into the law of 
1871. Under the old legislation no ‘ conseil général’ could corre- 
spond or communicate with that of a neighbouring department. 
This restriction was removed by the new law, and now neighbouring 
‘conseils généraux’ may combine for carrying out in common any 
public work, or indeed for any object witbin their attributions, but, 
of course, so as to exclude any sort of political action. The common 
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work in contemplation is generally discussed by a conference of dele- 
gates from the interested councils, and the decisions of the conference 
must be ratified by each council separately. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to place before the 
English reader a summary but faithful sketch of the manner in which 
county government is organised in France, and what are the attribu- 
tions and the financial resources of the county councils and their 
delegated commission. I should have wished to institute a com- 
parison between the French and English systems; but I have been 
obliged to give up the idea, because, on the one hand, I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the working of the old English methods 
of county government, and, on the other, there is much that I do 
not understand in the new bill now under discussion in Parliament. 
I will therefore confine myself to a few general remarks. 

In the first place, in an English county there is no officer analogous 
to the French ‘ préfet,’ no functionary who represents the general 
executive power of the State and receives his orders and instructions 
directly from the Home Office, whose special delegate he is, and who, 
at the same time, would have to carry out the decisions of a county 
council. The notion of a‘ préfet’ is essentially a continental one, 
and is undoubtedly repugnant’ to English ideas. Nevertheless, it 
appears to an impartial observer that something might be done 
towards consolidating and entrusting to fewer hands the multifari- 
ous and frequently clashing attributions which now belong to the 
numerous officers, justices, guardians, and commissioners who con- 
stitute the hierarchy of an English county. Again, the question of 
boundaries and overlapping jurisdictions is a serious difficulty in 
the path of the English reformer; here the French possess an un- 
doubted advantage, all these questions having been settled nearly a 
century ago in a rational and, on the whole, very satisfactory manner ; 
the establishment of a unit for county representation, analogous to 
the French ‘ canton,’ would certainly appear desirable. The English 
methods of assessing and collecting rates, and county finance gener- 
ally, might perhaps be improved and simplified, and here again the 
French system might be studied with advantage. As to the various 
functions entrusted to a French ‘conseil général’ I do not see any 
which could not be equally well performed by an English county council ; 
but it should be remembered that French ‘ conseillers généraux’ have 
neither judicial functions nor any power over the rural police, and 
generally that, although they have the right of deciding a great many 
questions, they cannot execute their own decisions. In France the 
old maxim, ‘ Délibérer est le fait de plusieurs, agir est le fait d’un 
seul,’ is still regarded as an axiom. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that the ‘ conseils généraux’ 
were originally rather insignificant bodies; that it has taken three- 
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quarters of a century for them to strike their roots deep into the 
habits and the respect of the French nation, and to attain the full 
development of their usefulness and influence. In the same way, 
but much quicker no doubt, English county councils, starting from 
moderate beginnings, will ultimately unite and consolidate in their 
hands the whole administration of English counties. 


WADDINGTON. 
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